









































: fer 12 Months’ Operation — 
International’s Bulk Flour Hand 
Reported A Complete Success! 
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Handling flour in bulk can mean substantial savings you by railroad car or truck, whichever suits your 
for you as it did for Mr. Koepplinger! You immedi- location best. 
ately eliminate sack costs and minimize handling International’s engineering staff has had many 


and housekeeping requirements, and still get the years’ experience handling bulk flour problems. Ask 
same finest quality “Bakery-Proved” Flours by your International representative for further infor- 
switching to International’s Bulk Flour Service. mation as to how bulk flour handling can be adapted 
“Bakery-Proved” Bulk Flours can be delivered to to your bakery! rinthaiiasiail xc ttialinii 
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In this our 35th year, we pause briefly to reflect 


on our modest position in a great industry an industry so 


large that our ingredients used at the rate of but a 


few ounces per 100 lbs. of flour have contributed 


to the. quality of enough bread to reach over five times the 


distance to the moon 

But much more important than statistics is.the confidence 
of our many friends, - for which we are deeply grateful 

This confidence merely affirms your own 


op ete Cobu-t-peet=pel ale) Mh sel-t-(-mE_lolebele Mbeet- Bet: t24-)00ls)e0 Mle) ey -1619 kact.) 


1. Make a quality product 


2. Constantly strive to maintain 
or improve that quality 


3. Price it at its true value 
1. Make it readily available 


5. Advertise truthfully 


Your friendship and the application of these 
principles have brought our sales volume and quality to an 


all time high-and our prices to an all time low 


4049 PENN 
KANSAS CITY 11, MISSOURI 
TORONTO OFFICE, 526 BAY ST. 
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Known far and wide 
for its uniform 
high-protein content 





SINCE 1879 


HUBBARD MILLING COMPANY 
MANKATO, MINNESOTA 











Although we have one of the newest flour mills in the 
United States, we have just completed a new 
remodernization program. Result—increased sanita- 
tion—increased efficiency—increased capacity. 


Our capacity was increased more than 50%. As a 
result, we welcome inquiries from quality-minded 
bakers who prefer a short patent mellow spring 
wheat flour. 


TRI-STATE MILLING CO. sssis civ, s. os. 
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This nationwide fad can help 
you sell more feed and flour! 














Skirt made using Simplicity Pattern #1490 


Fulton presents new “Bandana Bags” 


EVERYBODY loves bandanas...so Sally Fulton, sew-it-yourself housewives to use, and encourages 
our fashion consultant, designed this bandana bag _ repeat purchases. 

for feed and flour. It’s now available for use in 10, Fulton’s new “Bandana Bag” is the outstanding 
25, 50 and 100 pound containers. The over-all pat- low-cost sales booster of the year. Get your order 
tern, without a border, makes the bag easy for all _in today to your Fulton representative! 








Free point-of-sale posters showing Simplicity Pattern suggestions available for your dealers 








Simplicity Pattern £1781 
ATLANTA CHICAGO « DALLAS « DENVER * KANSAS CITY » LOS ANGELES * MINNEAPOLIS BAG & COTTON MILLS 
NEW ORLEANS « NEW YORK » OKLAHOMA CITY * PHOENIX « ST.LOUIS » SANFRANCISCO » SAVANNAH 
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Yaw \ “COMPANY 


There are two simple but vital factors behind the well-known excellence 
of KELLY’S FAMOUS flour. One is the careful selection of superior 
wheats and the other is devotion to an ideal of milling perfection that has 
guided this company for more than 50 years. 





Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 











qh WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY | 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HUOTCHINSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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HOW MIGHTY IS A PENNY? 


Every successful baker is, and necessarily must be, a 
good business man. In the highly competitive baking 
industry, the difference between success and failure 


sometimes hinges on as little as a fraction of a penny | q 7:8: ge 
in unit costs. Is n replace 
ar. Wit! 
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Those bakers who have installed cost accounting 
methods are discovering mighty interesting facts about 
ingredient costs. Take Midland Flours, for example. ms 

The outstanding shop performance of Midland ae 
Flours means lowered production costs all the way orard 
down the line. Milled in accordance with scientific peers 
control standards, the name “Midland” is your ab- ubst2 
solute assurance of uniform baking results . . . means 
increased sales, too, through quality baked goods with 
increased consumer appeal. 

It’s just good business to use uniform-milled flours 
by Midland. 


UNIFORM-MILLED FLOURS BY 


NY 
THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING COMPA 
NORTH KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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NEW YORK—The American people 
weht a record amount of food and 
wery products in 1956, and con- 
ged gains are likely in 1957/ ac- 
ding to Paul S. Willis, president of 
seery Manufacturers of America, 
“Total consumer food expendi- 
es in 1956 established a new rec- 
4, topping $70 billion, compared 
th $67 billion in 1955 and $16 bil- 
mn in 1939," Mr. Willis said. 

“fn addition, consumers bought 
sre than $5 billion worth of other 
mocery products—soaps, detergents, 
eansers, waxes, household paper 
sods, etc. With the industry’s peak 
oductivity, with a growing popula- 
fon, more families earning higher in- 
mes, and more people wanting to 
better, food spending may well 
h $73 billion next year and sub- 
antial increases are also expected 
other grocery products. Along 
th this considerable rise in volume, 
expect that 1957 will be a year 
which management will consolidate 
gains, strengthening its financial 
ition and integrating its opera- 
“Bach successive year since 1946, 
m materials and new equipment 
st became available after the war, 
mocery manufacturers have invested 
cord amounts in expanding and re- 
cing plant and equipment. The 
mulative investment for this 10- 
period adds up to about $6 bil- 
mn. This impressive total reflects in 
ge part the growth of the indus- 
“However, it also has been influ- 
nced by outlays made to catch up 
nreplacements postponed during the 
ar. With this catch-up factor now 
wut of the picture, with many new 
ants built and in operation, and 
ith money supply tight, the invest- 
ment picture enters a new phase. 
hagement’s attention is turning 
pre toward consolidating and inte- 
fating its vast new operation than 
moward the rapid addition of more 
pacity. That does not mean that 

money will be invested. No doubt 

bstantial sums will be needed as 

hagement takes advantage of the 

y developments in. layout, elec- 

nic equipment, and automation, 

hich make plants out of date while 

y are still young. But it does mean 

t the hurry up catch-up pressure 

add capacity is behind us and that 

agement will plan and select new 

fapital outlays with great patience 

hd study.” 

Taking a longer look ahead, Mr. 

Willis said that his prediction of a 

00 billion total food market for 1965 

till stands. “Our industry is respond- 

ing vigorously to the demands set by 

American consumers. We have man- 

aged not only to meet their needs, 

but to provide extra values, in the 

orm of convenience, quality, whole- 

omeness, attractiveness, and variety. 

"The fact that we have done so 



















Evans Milling Co., Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND ,U.S.A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
,DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








Wisconsin Rye Flour 
We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


7 Frank Jarcrr Mi..ine Co. 
VILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 
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srocery Organization Head 
edicts Greater Purchases 


well poses a challenge for the future. 
A good portion of our food spending 
is in the ‘discretionary category,’ and 
this will be increasingly so in the 
future. Most people are already well 
and conveniently fed. That means 
that further grocery sales increases 
must be obtained in competition with 
other industries which are these days 
bidding louder and more vigorously 


than ever before for a larger share 
of the consumer’s dollar. 

“One great factor of strength for 
the future is the climbing level of 
family incomes. And we have a re- 
sponsibility to ourselves to work to- 
gether to make good on this poten- 
tial .. . and to the public to continue 
to progress on its behalf.” 

Commenting further on higher in- 
comes, Mr. Willis pointed out that 
a recent study had revealed that 
spending on food keeps rising as 
family income rises. The middle and 
high income families are not just 
slightly better food customers than 


7 


low income families. The $5,000 a 
year family spends $30 a week on 
food, double the spending of the un- 
der $2,000 group, and the $10,000 and 
up family spends over $50 a week. 
The trend in recent years is for 
more and more families to move out 
of the lower brackets into the mid- 
dle and higher income groups. 
“American consumers, already the 
best and most conveniently fed in 
the world, will find a continued 
abundance available for their selec- 
tion in 1957,” said Mr. Willis, “al- 
though the total crop output for 
1956-57 hasn’t been calculated yet.” 
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FLEISCHMANN is First 


x. Consult your Fleischmann man about ©) 


the additional benefits you can get—in 0 
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Merchandising aid and Production help 
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CHANGE... the constant challenge! 


Talk about changes! . . . any baker we know can tell you about a 
whole procession of ’em—miles long! 


Same thing in the milling business. Just this year’s changes 
include for example, complete pneumatic handling, as well as 
installation of European-type purifiers . . . big improvements, 
but only a small part of our long-range program of 
complete modernization and expansion. 









Being bakery flour specialists carries a husky responsibility 
for constantly planning and working ahead to fulfill your 
specifications and demands of tomorrow and all days to come. 


If you are not already making use of our specialized services 
(although a great many leading bakers are), why not send a part of 
your business our way? We’ll pay the freight on your phone call or wire 
.-. and give you the most pleasing product and service you’ve ever had! 
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Comment... 
- - - by Cooley 











For the past several years this page has car- 
ried, during the summer season, a reminder to 
bakers that July is Picnic Month, and August is 
Sandwich Time. Its purpose is to act as another 
nail in the promotional scaffold that the baking 
industry is building toward 
higher sales and profits. 

Every industry promotion- 
al medium, whether it be a 
business publication, a trade 
association, or a company 
newsletter, can take part of 
the credit for making the 
summer months profitable 
ones for the baking industry. 


4 It is true that outdoor living 

& has carried a bonus for bak- 

F. W. Cooley, Jr. ing, but at the same time 

these reminders to the house- 

wife and amateur chef may be responsible for 
the growth in popularity of the barbecue. 

It’s an illustration of the progressive effect of 
these promotions, and is proof that no effort 
should be spared to make each year’s Picnic and 
Sandwich Time promotions better than the year 
before. Who can say that the baking and milling 
industries, and all the related food fields joining 
with them, have not been responsible for this 
summertime surge? Suburban living has put the 
picnic grounds in the back yard for millions; for 
others it is a short ride in the family car. 

Both these industry contributions to better 
sales deserve the full cooperation of every baker 
—not merely through lip service or the ordering 
of a “one-of-each” promotional kit, but through 
the actual scheduling of bakery advertising to 
back up Picnic Month and Sandwich Time through 
every advertising medium available to the baker. 

Each year the list of meat, soup, and condi- 
ment manufacturers tying in with Picnic Month 
grows—don’t you sort of wonder when you see 
a 16-page picnic supplement in “your local paper 
with only one baker .represented ? 

Ever consider what an impact he’s getting by 
being the only one? If your bakery is in the same 
supplement, you’ll both benefit and the baking 
industry will have twice the opportunity to tell 
the reader—‘don’t forget the bread, rolls, pie, 
cake and cookies in your picnic planning.” 





% * * 


Paul S. Willis, president of the Grocery Manu- 
facturers of America, said, “A revolution in the 
character and quality of America’s food basket is 
continuing at an even faster pace.” 

Mr. Willis says, ““Yesterday’s diet luxuries are 
today’s necessities.”’ Let’s be sure the grocers and 
the consumers aren’t allowed to forget yesterday’s 
(and today’s, and tomorrow’s) necessity—bread. 


* * * 


Must remember to thank Roger F. Blessing 
of the Commander-Larabee Milling Co. for the 
“everlasting hamburger’’—a cake of soap moulded 
in the form of a hamburger in a bun, and intend- 
ed to be a reminder to bakers to “Clean Up On 
Sandwich Month.” 

Roger suggests it be used as a paper weight, 
and I am sure that it would spark interest in 
sandwiches from visitors, but first I have to 
Indian-wrassle the small daughter for it —she 
wants to wash the doll. It’s hard to say no, for 
if anything ever needed a washing it’s that doll. 

* * ok 


Thanks for reading. See you next month. 





JULY 
IS 
PICNIC 
MONTH 


AUGUST 
IS 
SANDWICH 
MONTH 


Trade Pulse 














EMORY C. RICE, who resigned more than a 
year ago as an active member of the management 
staff of City Baking Co., Baltimore, Md., has re- 
sumed the presidency of the firm, according to 
DUANE R. RICE, chairman of the board. The 
firm trades under the name of Rice’s Bakery. 


WILLIAM S. DUBEL has been appoint- 
ed regional sales supervisor by the Hilker 
& Bletsch Co., Chicago, and will extend his 
activities to the introduction of new prod- 
ucts being developed by the bakery service 
staff of HIBCO Food Laboratories. Mr. Du- 
bel has been in the baking industry 25 
years. 


The appointment of RAYMOND F. MALONEY 
to a position as sales manager of the Eastern Di- 
vision of Ekco Engineering Co. has been an- 
nounced by T. A. DILLON, president. In his new 
position Mr. Maloney will work ynder the direc- 
tion of MAURICE F. MURPHY, vice president 
in charge of the Eastern Division. 


JAMES LASATER has been named 
manager of the Bakery Sales Division of 
Wilson & Co., succeeding OLIVER GILLI- 
AM, who has resigned. 


CHARLES F. ROCK has been appointed gen- 
eral sales manager for Cushman’s Sons, Inc., 
Long Island City, N. Y., according to an announce- 
ment by American Bakeries Co., of which Cush- 
man’s is a division. Mr. Rock replaces HERBERT 
JOHNSON, who will remain with the company 
on a consulting basis until his retirement March 
1, 1958. At that time he will have been with Cush- 
man’s Sons 48 years. 


HENRY SOLLER has been appointed 
quality control director for Freund Baking 
Co., St. Louis, replacing Roland Selman, 
who died last year. Mr. Soller is a cereal 
chemist and formerly served with American 
Bakeries Co. 


Ward Baking Co., New York, has announced 
the appointments of CHESTER C. BEACH to 
head up the eastern region; RAY MURRAY will 
manage the central area and EDWIN J. FINE- 
GAN will be in charge of the southern sales sec- 
tion. ARNOLD HARRIS has been appointed man- 
ager of the Boston Tip-Top Bakery. He joined 
Ward in 1938 as a cake salesman and formerly 
managed their Aunt Hannah Bakery in Pitts- 
burgh. 


Federal Bake Shops, Inc., Davenport, 
Iowa, has elected J. E. MURPHY, president 
and general manager. WILLIAM H. WEBB 
is now vice president and treasurer, and 
WILLIAM WALZ vice president and secre- 
tary. L. E. BALD was elected controller, in 
addition to his present post as assistant 
treasurer and assistant secretary. 
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Quantity and Value of Bakeries Products Sold By Manufacturing and Retail Bakeries, 


1954 and 1939 


1954 








Made in manu- 
facturing bakeries 








Made in retail 
bakeries, with 
baking on premises 


Total* ($.1.C. 2051) + (S.1.C. 5462) —1939¢ Total— 
Value Value Value Value 
Product and unit of quantity Quantity ($1,000) Quantity ($1,000) Quantity ($1,000) Quantity ($1,000) 

Bread and other ‘'perishable’’ bakery 

products, total awe i — 3,598,712 yaad 3,012,109 pee 586,603 3 1,185,197 
Bread and bread-type rolls, 1,000 Ib... 13,674,860 2,198,441 12,662,971 2,009,216 1,011,889 189,225 | 10.480.950 797.297 

Sweet yeast goods, |,000 Ib.......... 955,780 376,248 630,842 233,923 324,938 142,325 | ’ : . 
Soft cakes, 1,000 Ib os 478,151 1,055,031 372,385 bet 105,766 953,195 186,131 
Pies, 1,000 Ib 816,309 232,084 724,137 185,906 92,172 46,178 . 75 121 
Pastries F wind 70,852 vad 30,029 ° 40,823 ie 24,346 
Cookies (hand made), 1,000 Ib. ... 125,740 60,367 65,288 24,219 60,452 36,148 111,986 19,716 
Doughnuts (cake type), 1,000 doz. . ee 139,407 375,929 113,269 vi 26,138 336,019 55,375 
Bakery products, not specified by kind oe 43,162 baad 43,162 se +? ee 27,214 

**Not applicable P : : F : ; 

Represents total commercial production, except for production in bakeries with no paid employees (family enterprises). In 1954, there were 


3,932 ‘'bakery products stores'’ 


value for wholesale bakeries, retail value for retail bakeries. : Ar , j 
tIncluding small amounts made in other manufacturing industries (principally the Biscuit and Cracker Industry, $.1.C. 2052). 


tRepresents total commercial production except for production in bakeries with annual sales of less than $5,000. 
This additional table is intended to be added as Table 6C of U.S. Department of Commerce Bulletin MC-20E, Bakery Products, 


Manufactures 


with no paid employees included in the Census of Business, with sales of $59,668,000. ''Value'’ represents factory 


1954 Census of 


Selected Ingredients Used by Manufacturing and Retail Bakeries, 1954 and 1939 


Ingredient 
Total 
Wheat flour 
Sugar (cane and beet) 
Fats and oils 


1954. 





Used in manufacturing 


Total* bakeries (S.1.C. 2051) 








Quantity Cost Quantity Cost 
(1,000 Ib.) ($1,000) (1,000 Ib.) ($1,000) 
se 1,719,259 ° 1,456,853 
9,851,568 623,819 8,656,077 538,939 
1:454,807 129.175 1.146.491 98.959 
816,050 178,767 628,803 135,328 
+ 787,496 ** $683,627 


Other ingredients and supplies . 
This additional table is intended to 
Manufactures 
**Not applicable. 


*Represents total consumption in commercial bakeries, 
(See footnote | to 


paid employees (family enterprises) 


except biscuit and cracker bakeries, 


Table |.) 


Used in retail bakeries, 


with baking on 








premises (S.1.C. 5462) 1939% Total 
Quantity Cost Quantity ost 
(1,000 Ib.) ($1,000) (1,000 Ib.) ($1,000) 
wie 262,406 ” 539,981 
1,195,491 84,880 7,485,612 176,148 
308,316 30,216 896,923 43,532 
187,247 43,439 619,519 65,412 
oe 101,871 a $254,889 


be added as Table 7A of U.S. Department of Commerce Bulletin MC-20E, Bakery Products, 1954 Census of 


and except for consumption in bakeries with no 


*Represents total consumption in commercial bakeries, except biscuit and cracker bakeries, and except for consumption in bakeries with annual 


sales of less than $5,000 
$lncluding containers 


For 1939, cost of containers was $62,138,000. 


New Data Tabulated on Bakery Products 
Production, Value Over 15-Year Span 


WASHINGTON — Additional data 
on the quantity and value of bakery 
products sold by wholesale and re- 
tail baking establishments has been 
made available by the Bureau of 
the Census, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce. Comparisons are made be- 
tween the 1939 and 1954 Census of 
Manufactures. 

For 1954, the 
and bread-type 


quantity of bread 
rolls in the whole- 
sale and related classifications was 
12,662,971,000 lb. For sweet goods, 
sales were 630,842,000 Ib. for retail 
bakeries, 1,011,889,000 lb. of bread 
and rolls and 324,938,000 Ib. of sweet 
goods were shown. 

The 1954 total for both branches 
was 13,674,860,000 lb. of bread and 
rolls and 955,780,000 lb. of sweet 
goods; or 14,630,640,000 lb. for all 
yeast-raised zoods. In 1939 the total 
for bread and other yeast-raised 


products was 10,480,950,000 Ib., for an 
increase of 40% over the period. 

In dollar sales, shown in the 
“value” columns in Table 6C, a great- 
er increase was recorded over the 
15-year span, as would be expected. 

In Table 7A, it is shown that bak- 
eries used 9,851,568,000 lb. flour in 
1954, compared with 7,485,612,000 Ib. 
in 1939, or an increase of 32%. A 
comparable percentage increase was 
registered for shortenings, while the 
use of sugar increased 62%. 

These tables are supplementary to 
Tables 6A and 7 of the 1954 Census 
of Manufactures Bulletin MC-20E, 
Bakery Products. These tables pre- 
sent statistics on ingredients used 
and types of bakery products sold by 
retail bakeries with baking on the 
premises (S.I.C. 5462) as well as by 
manufacturers of bread and other 
bakery products (S.I.C. 2051). 
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INITIATION, MISSOURI STYLE—Bakers in the Kansas City area initiated 
National Retail Bakers Week this year by making H. Roe Bartle, mayor of 
Kansas City, an honorary member of the Missouri Bakers Assn. The group 
presented the mayor with two appropriately decorated cakes and a Missouri 
cap and apron, as well as a gold-embossed membership card. Presentation 
of the cakes is shown above. Left to right are George Buford, Flour Mills 
of America, Kansas City, secretary, Missouri Bakers Assn.; Mayor Bartle; 
Guy Davenport, Fairway Bakery, president of the Kansas City Retail Bakers 
Assn., and Sam Pasternak, Cake Box Bakers, Inc., treasurer of the Missouri 


group. 


Data for retail bakeries with bak- 
ing on the premises were collected 
in the 1954 Census of Business. The 
information contained in this report 
for such establishments is based on a 
probability sample of all establish- 
ments in this classification. 

Approximately 75% of the estab- 
lishments in the sample _ supplied 
some or all of the information re- 
quired for these tabulations. Totals 
were derived by assuming that the 
experience of those establishments 
which did not report the requested 
information was the same as those 
which did report such data. 





BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Florida State 
Urges Early 
Enrollment 


TALLAHASSEE, FLA.—<According 
to Dr. L. A. Rumsey, director of the 
baking industry program at Florida 
State University, too many prospec- 
tive students wait until midsummer 
before applying for admission to the 
September class of the university’s 
Baking Science and Management 
course. 

“These students,” said Dr. Rumsey 
“are then unable to complete their 
admission examinations before the 
rolls are closed to new students in 
August.” 

In an effort to aid students con- 
templating entrance next fall, he has 
released some guide points for early 
enrollment. 

Dr. Rumsey says: 

High school students seeking ad- 
mission to colleges and universities 
are finding it necessary to plan much 
further in advance this year in or- 
der to meet all entrance require- 
ments. The greatly increased number 
of students now entering colleges 
necessitates a higher level of high 
school achievement and more selec- 
tive entrance requirements. Conse- 
quently, most high school students, 
or transfer students from other in- 
stitutions, start their application rou- 
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CAKE PROMOTION—A new Apple 
Blossom cake promotion to help re. 
tail and commercial bakers spark 
consumer sales during June has been 
launched by Armour & Co. Formula 
and retail merchandising material jg 
available free. Shown with cake are 
Mel J. Harder, left, Armour bakery 
products sales manager, and Freq 
Wheeler, director of the company’s 
research bakery. 








tine early in the spring for entrance 
in September. 

For those students seeking admis- 
sion and enrolment in Baking S¢ci- 
ence and Management at Florida 
State the following facts need to be 
considered: 

1. Application for admission js 
made upon a standard form supplied 
by the university. Inquiries should 
be made to the director ‘of admis- 
sions, Office of the Registrar, or to 
the Department of Baking Science 
and Management. 

2. Entrance requirements are as 
follows: Graduation from an accred- 
ited high school, with an average 
grade of “C” or better, and a rank 
in the “top” half of the graduating 
class. 

3. A satisfactory score attained in 
the Standard College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board scholastic aptitude 
test, or in the Florida statewide 12th 
grade testing program. Those ex- 
aminations may be taken only on 
specified dates, by prior arrange- 
ment, and a number of weeks are 
required for a report of the students 
score to the university. Tigh school 
principals or university registrars 
should be consulted for compliance 
with the entrance examination tests 
as to location, times and dates, and 
should be completed before June 15 
if possible. 

4. Transfer students must have sat- 
isfactory records of the collegiate 
A.C.E., or other similar aptitude tests, 
as well as an average above “C.” 

5. Qualifying examinations or tests 
must be passed beforr final accept- 
ance for admission. 

6. Admission rolls .or new stu- 
dents at Florida State are close? 
Aug. 9 for the following September. 

7. Orientation week for new stu- 
dents begins Sept. 11, 1957. 

8. Classes begin Sept. 10, 1957. 

These more stringent entrance re- 
quirements mean a high average stu- 
dent ability and consequently a high- 
er level of grades for graduates in 
Baking Science and Management, con- 
cluded Dr. Rumsey. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 





Armour Announces 


Sales Appointment 


CHICAGO—R. L. Mabie has joined 
the bakery sales department of Ar- 
mour & Co., with headquarters I 
Chicago, M. J. Harder, bakery sales 
department manager, announced. Mr. 
Mabie joined the company in 197, 


and has held refinery and_ bakery \ 


products sales positions in New York, 
Jersey City and Detroit. 
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Frank X. Ragan 


VICE PRESIDENT—The election of 
Frank X. Ragan as a vice president 
of Standard Brands, Inc., has been 
announced by Joel S. Mitchell, presi- 
dent. A resident of New York City, 
Mr. Ragan joined Standard Brands 
in 1946 as a special representative 
of its Fleischmann division. He was 
appointed assistant to the vice pres- 
ident in 1950 and promoted to assist- 
ant vice president in 1956. In his new 
capacity, Mr. Ragan will assume the 
responsibilities of assistant manager 
of the Fleischmann division, which is 
concerned with all sales to the bak- 
ing and allied industries. A veteran 
of 30 years experience in the baking 
industry, he is an active member of 
the Bakers Club, Inc., N.Y., the 
Bakers Clubs of Chicago, Boston and 
Baltimore, American Society of Bak- 
ery Engineers and the Allied Trades 
of the Baking Industry. He was a 
member of the executive committee 
of the latter organization from 1936 
through 1938. 





Food and Drug Asks 
For Pre-Testing 
Of Chemicals 


WASHINGTON — The Food and 
Drug Administration has opened a 
drive in Congress for legislation to 
require pre-testing of chemical ad- 
ditives in food this week prior to 
use by food processors. 

Marion B. Folsom, U.S. secretary 
of health, education and welfare, 
has spoken out in Congress in favor 
of passage of legislation similar to 
that now required for _pesticidal 
chemicals in agricultural production. 
Secretary Folsom said, in part, “Un- 
der existing law no action can be 
taken to stop the use of a chemical 
until the government can prove to a 
court of law that it actually is poi- 
sonous or harmful. 

“Although a majority of chemical 
manufacturers and food processors 
Investigate carefully all materials 
which they propose to use in their 
products, present controls do not in- 
sure adequate protection. Proposed 
legislation would make the chemical 
manufacturer responsible for prov- 
ing the safety of his product before 
It could be used,” said Mr. Folsom. 

———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


VICTOR E. ANDERSON DIES 


MILWAUKEE—Victor E. Ander- 
son, 53, sales representative for the 
King Midas Flour Mills of Minne- 
apolis in the Milwaukee area for the 
Past 22 years died May 25 after an 
illness of about five months. Mr. An- 
derson was born at Clear Lake, Wis. 





THE AMERICAN BAKER 


ABA Nominates 


Governors 


CHICAGO—Nominations to fill ex- 
piring terms or vacancies on the 
board of governors of the American 
Bakers Assn. are now being made by 
ABA members. 

Twelve regional governors and 
seven branch representatives are to 
be elected. 

The election in Region 7—North 
Carolina, South Carolina and Tennes- 
see—will be for two years, to fill the 
unexpired term of the late Armand 
Hecht, Hecht’s Bakery, Bristol, Tenn. 
The other governorships are for three 
year terms. 

Members of the 1957 ABA nomina- 
tions and elections committee are 
chairman W. Kennet Hikes, Grocers 
Baking Co., Louisville; Morgan B. 
Pennington, Pennington Bros., Inc., 
Cincinnati, and Harry Shipley, Jr., 
Shipley Baking Co., Ft. Smith, Ark. 

Governors whose terms expire are: 
Region 1—Frank J. Mack, Mack Bak- 
ing Co., Ine., Bangor, Maine; Region 
2—R. E. Duvernoy, Duvernoy & Sons, 
Inc., New York, N.Y.; Region 4—John 
F. Schaible, Schaible’s Bakery, Inc., 
Easton, Pa.; Region 5—Henry A. 
Nolde, Nolde Bros., Inc., Richmond, 
Va.; Region 8—Ernest A. Nickles, Al- 
fred Nickles Bakery, Inc., Navarre, 
Ohio; Region 14—Henry Metz, Jr., 
Metz Baking Co., Sioux City, Iowa; 
Region 17—Jake Golman, Oak Cliff 
Baking Co., Dallas, Texas; Region 19 
—G. Lester Jordan, Jordan Bakers, 
Inc., Topeka, Kansas; Region 21— 
Joseph E. Franz, United States Bak- 
ery, Inc., Portland, Ore.; Region 22— 
Albert Gordon, Gordon Bread Co., 
Los Angeles, Cal.; Region 23—San- 
ford V. Epps, H. H. Claussen’s Sons, 
Inc., Augusta, Ga. 

Wholesale Bread—Louis Garttner, 
Gardner Baking Co., Madison, Wis., 
and Wm. E. Maier, Maier’s Bakery, 
Inc., Reading, Pa.; Wholesale Cake— 
George G. Grant, American Bakeries 
Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Multi-State— 
George Faunce, Jr., Continental Bak- 
ing Co., New York and A. M. Grean, 
Jr., Ward Baking Co., New York; 
Home Service—W. J. Coad, Jr., Omar 
Inc., Omaha, Neb.; Retail—William 
F. Thie, Virginia Bakery, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
DIET BOOKLET 


More than 3 million copies of Dr. 
Ruth M. Leverton’s now famous diet 
leaflet, “Common Sense Weight Re- 
duction,” have been distributed. The 
diet is approved by doctors, nutrition- 
ists, dieticians and teachers. 
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CHICAGO BAKERS ARE GUESTS—The Associated Retail Bakers of Greater 
Chicago held one of their recent meetings at the Rolling Pin Square plant 
of Chapman & Smith Co., Inc., the interior of which is shown above. High- 
lights of the meeting were a demonstration of new coffee cake ideas, a buffet 
supper and a talk by John Bolchert, president of the association. In this pic- 
ture bakers and their wives are being welcomed by John A. Kluetsch, center, 


president of Chapman & Smith. 





Continental Baking 


Reports Net Sales 
Of $284 Milllion 


NEW YORK—Net sales of Conti- 
nental Baking Co. during the year 
1956 amounted to $284,206,892, an 
increase of $40,193,102 over sales of 
$244,013,790 in 1955, the company’s 
annual report reveals. 

“Sales of bread and cake products 
both in dollars and in poundage in- 
creased and such operations were 
fairly profitable,” R. Newton Laugh- 
lin, president, said in the report. 

“But although sales of our newly 
acquired Morton frozen foods divi- 
sion were greater than during the 
preceding year, its operations result- 
ed in a loss. We hope that with some 
shifts in production and a more re- 
alistic price structure in 1957, this 
trend can be reversed. 

Net profit for 1956 was $7,512,423 
or 2.64% of net sales. This compares 
with $7,737,307 or 3.17% net profit 
margin during the preceding year. 

The earnings on each share of com- 
mon stock, based on 1,483,413 equiva- 
lent whole shares outstanding at the 
end of the year, amounted to $4.58 
as compared with $4.76 earned on 
each of 1,477,363 equivalent whole 
shares outstanding at the end of the 
year 1955. 

The total dividends declared out 
of earnings for the year 1956 was 
$3,668,363 or 48.83% of net profit. 

In labor relations, the number of 
bakeries closed by strikes during the 
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NEW SUBURBAN HOME FOR CONTINENTAL—About 300 home office 


employees of the Continental Baking Co., the country’s largest baker of 
bread, cake and related food products, began work in the firm’s sweeping 
new two-story general office building (right) June 3. The structure, built 
at a cost in excess of $1,000,000, together with the one-level research labora- 
tories (left) occupy 85,000 sq. ft. on a 25-acre tract in Rye and Harrison. Both 
buildings are constructed of green and black porcelain-coated steel and ano- 
dized aluminum. It was a 4-day operation to move Continental’s headquar- 
ters offices from New York City. (See story on page 17.) 


year was greater than in 1955, but 
the impact on the company’s busi- 
ness was much less severe. 

On the subject of research, Mr. 
Laughlin said the company antici- 
pates moving into its new offices 
and laboratories, which are being 
constructed at Rye, N.Y., about the 
middle of 1957. The building hous- 
ing the laboratories will have an 
area of approximately 17,200 sq. ft. 
and plans are being formulated to 
expand fundamental research in bak- 
ing problems and other projects con- 
nected with the company’s opera- 
tions. 

Because of the increased competi- 
tion for selling space in all high vol- 
ume retail stores, Continental has 
increased its budget for advertising 
in 1957. “We are confident,” Mr. 
Laughlin concluded, “barring some 
unforeseen national calamity, that 
our bread and cake division will im- 
prove further the showing it made 
during the year 1956.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Interstate Bakeries 
Again Sets Sales, 


Income Records 


KANSAS CITY—The highest sales 
and income in its history were report- 
ed for the year ended Dec. 31, 1956, 
by Interstate Bakeries Corp. Net 
sales for 1956 were $106,379,091, an 
increase cf 6.67% over 1955 sales of 
$99,730,326, according to R. L. Naf- 
ziger, company president. Earnings 
after taxes were $3,516,818, exceeding 
1955 earnings of $3,429,855 by 2.54%. 

Per share earnings on the 955,441 
shares of common stock outstanding, 
after payment of preferred dividends, 
amounted to $3.30, compared to $3.21 
in 1955. The previous quarterly divi- 
dend rate of 25¢ per share of common 
was increased with the first quarter 
of 1956 to 30¢. 

“Major installations of new equip- 
ment for both replacement and plant- 
expansion projects were made during 
the year in the bread plants at Chi- 
cago, Cincinnati, Omaha and Milwau- 
kee and in the cake plants at Chi- 
cago, Los Angeles and Birmingham,” 
Mr. Nafziger reported. 

Citing 10-year comparative figures, 
Mr. Nafziger revealed that the 1956 
sales volume of $106,379,091 repre- 
sented a 102% increase from the 
1947 sales total of $52,772,555. Gross 
earnings during this 10-year period 
climbed 200% from $2,480,278 in 
1947 to last year’s $7,441,818. The 
1956 net earnings of $3,516,818 repre- 
sented a 130% gain over 1947’s. 
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By GEORGE W. POTTS 
American Baker Editorial Staff 
NEW YORK—“There is every in- 
dication that the 1957 sales volume 
of the biscuit and cracker industry 
will soar to $1 billion, the highest in 
its history,” George W. Burry, Burry 
Biscuit Corp., Elizabeth, N.J., presi- 
dent of the Biscuit & Cracker Manu- 
facturers Assn. of America, stated 
at the 54th annual convention of the 
association. 





The convention, a joint meeting 
with the Biscuit Bakers Institute, 
Inc., was held at the Plaza Hotel 
May 13-15. 


Mr. Burry stated that only two 
years ago, the industry’s total sales 
were about 786 million dollars. He 
added that America’s population 
growth and the present healthy econ- 
omy had contributed to the in- 
creased volume. However, he empha- 
sized, there are additional reasons 
for the industry’s growth to the near 
billion mark: 

1. Our retail outlets have grown. 
In fact, our whole distribution sys- 
tem has expanded. Supermarkets, to 
cite just one example, have mush- 
roomed to an extent we never 
dreamed of ten years ago. Today, it 
is not unusual for what might be 
considered a small retail chain to 
chalk up sales of many millions an- 
nually. 

2. Qur products are of better qual- 
ity than ever before—thanks to the 
inspiration of food chemists, dietici- 
ans, and our own hard work. 

3. Our products offer greater nov- 
elty and variety to interest the shop- 
per than ever before. During World 
War II we had only a few basic 
varieties available and stores were 
on allotment even for those. All that 
is a matter of the rapidly dimming 
past. Grocery shelves today are re- 
plete with an endless variety of our 
quality products. 

4. Our packaging is something of 
which we can be proud. It is attrac- 
tive on the shelf and it is designed 
to really enhance, in the eye of the 
customer, the excellent product it 
presents. 

5. Our manufacturing processes 
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Biscuit and Cracker Industry 
Sees Highest Sales Volume 


have more than kept pace with the 
times. Automation plays a greater 
and greater part in making possible 
the fresh, high quality—let’s call it 
quality controlled—product we offer 
the public. 

6. We have improved the product 
itself and will continue to do so 
daily. A cookie is a unique item, and 
offers the consumer in ready-to-eat 
form a delicious dessert, an after- 
school snack, a bedtime treat, a TV 
munch, ete. It stands alone as a nu- 
tritional item. In addition, we now 
have many cookies that are particu- 
larly high in protein value, evidence 
that a cookie can be delicious and 
still contain basic qualities essential 
for human well-being. 

7. Our sales promotion and adver- 
tising programs have reached com- 
mendable heights. We have learned 
to tell our customers something about 
these new values in cookies. I think 
we still have room for improvement, 
but competition has inspired us to 
do a better job. As a result, individ- 
ually and as an industry, we have 
profited immeasurably. 

A comparable, though not quite so 
optimistic, statement was made ear- 
lier in the program by H. Don Percy, 
Voorhees Biscuit Co., New Orleans, 
La., president of the BBI, who pre- 
dicted that the $1 billion volume 
goal would be attained “by 1960.” 
He cited multiple packs, improved 
sales methods and better packaging 
and wrapping materials as factors 
in the industry’s growth. 

One of the highlights of the speak- 
ers portion of the program was an 
address by John Burger of the in- 
dustrial relations department of 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. 

Speaking on the general topic 
“Profit Through People,” he stated 
that we are often “so close to op- 
portunities we overlook them,” and 
outlined a formula to “profit three 
ways through people.” 

He described the first as a “matter 
of attitude,” counselling the manu- 
facturers to be an “assistant buyer 
rather than a seller, thereby help- 
ing the customer and yourself.” 

He stated that progress starts 
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NEW BULK INSTALLATION—Shown above are Arthur Trausch, Jr. and 
Sr., and William M. Clemens, Sr. and Jr., officials of Trausch Baking Co., 
Dubuque, Iowa, witnessing the first delivery of bulk flour for their new bulk 
flour handling system. The flour for the new system is delivered daily via 
International Milling Co.’s bulk flour trucks, and is conveyed by air-pressure 
directly into storage bins. “We have encouraged the public to inspect our 
new facilities, and to see how and where the various Sunbeam products are 
made,” Mr. Clemens, Sr., said. “Over 100 tours were scheduled during May, 
and a major point of interest was the ‘push-botton’ operation of our new bulk 


flour handling system.” 


with change, and urged the cracker 
and biscuit producers not to hesitate 
to make changes indicating a good, 
healthy, progressive move. 

The second point covered em- 
ployees, with Mr. Burger stressing 
the need to “be people-minded.” He 
told the manufacturers to seek to 
find out what the employees are try- 
ing to get out of the job and help 
them accomplish their purpose. Mr. 
Burger stated that the employee 
looks for good leadership, and urged 
the manufacturers to give him the 
leadership he seeks. 

The third point called for the em- 
ployer to “be an enthusiastic thinker 
and doer and thus make a profit 
through yourself.” 

An insight into the cocoa industry 
of the Dominion of Ghana was fur- 
nished by Amon Nikoi, member of 
the Ghana embassy. Mr. Nikoi gave 
a brief review of the development 
of the cocoa industry of Ghana, “the 
world’s largest single producer of the 
product.” 

Looking to the future, Mr. Nikoi 
predicted that in the years ahead the 
dominion would have healthier, more 
productive farms and that produc- 
tion would constantly increase. He 
further noted that diversification of 
the economy would not affect the 
cocoa industry because of its eco- 
nomic and social importance. 

Touching on controlled marketing, 
he stated that it was good for the 
industry, protected the farmer 
against fluctuation and insured the 
government of more stability of 
economy, making it possible to estab- 
lish social welfare and educational 
programs. In this connection he 
pointed out that the healthy cocoa 
industry had made it possible to 
establish hospitals, community wel- 
fare centers, a university and inter- 
national scholarships. 


Officers Reelected 

George W. Burry was reelected 
president of the Biscuit & Cracker 
Manufacturers Assn. of America. 
Other officers reelected are A. P. 
Strietmann, United Biscuit Corp., 
Cincinnati, vice president; Hanford 
Main, Sunshine Biscuits, Inc., Long 
Island City, N.Y., vice president; G. 
H. Coppers, National Biscuit Co., 
New York, vice president, and Wal- 
ter Dietz, Chicago, secretary-treas- 
urer. 

All officers of the Biscuit Bakers 
Institute, Inc. were reelected. They 
are: H. D. Percy, president; R. H. 
Schmidt, Crescent Macaroni & Crack- 
er Co., Davenport, Iowa, vice presi- 
dent; C. H. Wortz, Wortz Biscuit 
Co., Fort Smith, Ark., treasurer, and 
H. D. Butler, New York, secretary. 

The 1958 convention of these two 
associations will be held at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel in Chicago. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


New Pennington Plant 
Nearing Completion 

CINCINNATI—Production on an 
experimental basis is expected to 
start at the new $1,000,000 bread 
plant of Pennington Bros., Inc., in 
Washington Court House, Ohio, late 
in June or July, according to Mor- 
gan Pennington, president. 

When the new plant is operating 
properly the Pennington Bros. bread 
plant in Norwood, Ohio, will be 
turned over to a super market firm 
under a leasing arrangement, said 
Mr. Pennington. The firm will lease 
the Norwood building and purchase 
the bakery machinery and equip- 
ment. 
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Chain Store to Sell 
Baked Foods Line 


In Chicago Soon 


CHICAGO—Don R. Grimes, pregj. 
dent of the I.G.A. Food Store chain 
announced recently at the ILGa 
wholesalers annual midwestern cop. 
ference that Chicago will be the 
first of 28 midwestern markets jp 
which I.G.A. will introduce a com. 
plete line of its own competitively. 
priced bread and bakery products, 

Mr. Grimes said that the line wij 
feature such major bread varieties 
as white, whole wheat, rye and rai. 
sin and such bakery items as Coffee 
cakes, sweet rolls, a variety of cakes. 
frozen pies and frozen cakes, along 
with hamburger buns, heat-and-serye 
cinnamon rolls, angel food cakes and 
other specialties. He added that Don 
Davis, in charge of the bakery diyj- 
sion for I.G.A., expects to cover the 
28 midwestern markets within the 
calendar year from bak2ries in Ip. 
dianapolis, Milwaukee, Cleveland and 
Omaha. 


Southwest Bakers 
Elect Officers 


ALBUQUERQUE, N.M. — William 
Shockley, manager of the Mead Bak- 
ery here, was elected to the presi- 
dency of the Southwest Bakers 
Assn. recently during the 10th an- 
niversary convention of the associa- 
tion. 

Mr. Shockley succeeds Mark Ander- 
son, Lubbock, Texas. 

Other officers elected were R. M 
Dillon, El Paso, vice president, and 
J. R. L. Kilgore, Albuquerque, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

Speakers featured at the conven- 
tion were Roland J. Clark of the W. 
E. Long Co.—Independent Bakers 
Cooperative, Chicago, and John M. 
Tindall, ‘associate director of the 
Waxed Paper Merchandising Council, 
Chicago. 
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Red Star Yeast Names 
Donald E. Fisher to 


Sales, Advertising Post 


MILWAUKEE—Donald £. Fisher 
has been appointed director of sales 
and advertising of the Red Star Yeast 
& Products Co., according to an an- 
nouncement made May 10 by Ken- 
neth L. Frank, vice president. 

Mr. Fisher has been functioning 
with the company as assistant to the 
vice president in charge of sales and 
advertising. His promotion now pro- 
vides him with over-all line responsi- 
bility in Red Star’s sales activities. 

Mr. Fisher has been active for 
many years in the food industry, hav- 
ing held positions of responsibility in 
the fields of research and production, 
and more recently in sales activities. 
His recent activities at Red Star have 
brought him in contact with the over- 
all operations of the sales activities 
of the company. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


Instructor Appointed 
At Okmulgee School 


OKMULGEE, OKLA.—Richard H. 
Lamm, a recent graduate of the 
Oklahoma School of Baking, Okmul- 
gee, has been appointed to succeed 
B. J. Briden, instructor, who recently 
resigned. 

Mr. Briden has joined a classmate 
as a partner in Langbehn’s Bake 
Shop, Vero Beach, Fla. 
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Senate Probe 
Of Bakery 


Union Begins 


WASHINGTON—The special Sen- 
ate committee investigating rack- 
eteering in unions and industry be- 
gan hearings June 4 as a part of an 
investigation of the Bakery & Con- 
fectionery Workers International 
Union of America. 

The probers claim top union of- 
ficials received expensive automo- 
piles and thousands of dollars “mis- 
appropriated” from union treasuries. 

Chairman J. L. McClellan (D., 
Ark.) and chief counsel Robert F. 
Kennedy said the inquiry will deal 
with affairs of locals in Chicago and 
Los Angeles, and possibly New York 
as well as those of the international 
union which has headquarters here. 

They named James G. Cross, the 
union’s international president, and 
George Stuart, former vice presi- 
dent, as among key witnesses sum- 
moned to testify. 

Mr. Kennedy said the hearings will 
deal at length with affairs of the 
Chicago Bakers Locals 100 and 300, 
which were merged last year into 
Local 1, with a membership of 7,000. 

“We think we will show,” Sen. 
McClellan said, “that what followed 
after trusteeship was a misuse of 
union funds.” 

Mr. Kennedy said the evidence at 
hand shows, among other things, that 
“several Cadillacs” were bought for 
international officials with funds of 
100. 

The committee announced last 
spring it was trying to learn what 
happened to some $20,000 of bakers 
union funds. The figure has been re- 
vised upward since then to an esti- 
mated $50,000. 

Curtis R. Sims, secretary-treasurer 
of the Bakers Union, charged in 
February that James G. Cross had 
dipped into the union’s till for “per- 
sonal pleasure and uses” and had 
engaged in other “corrupt” practices. 
Mr. Sims was suspended by the 
union’s executive board. 

Mr. Sims also made charges 
against George Stuart, vice president 
and organizing director of the union. 
The executive board cleared both Mr. 
Cross and Mr. Stuart, but Mr. Stuart 
later resigned. 

The AFL-CIO ethical practices 
committee is looking into the case. 
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LYSINE IN FLOUR 


CHICAGO — The possibility of 
adding lysine to flour will be dis- 
cussed at the second wheat research 
conference sponsored by the Millers 
National Federation at Peoria, IIL, 
in October. Reports will also be giv- 
en on the value of moss extraction 
as a flour improver. 





AIB Offers Fall 


Refresher Program 


CHICAGO—For the men who have 
attended sales management seminars 
at the American Institute of Baking 
a short refresher course has been 
planned for this fall. The dates have 
been set for Oct. 15-18, immediately 
preceding the annual convention of 
the American Bakers Assn. 

Howard O. Hunter, AIB’s presi- 
dent, has sent announcements con- 
cerning the course to those compan- 
ies whose sales executives have been 
seminar students at the _ institute. 
There have been six sessions of the 
sales management seminars, at 
which 165 bakery sales executives 
have been present. Faculty of North- 
western and other midwestern uni- 
versities, executives of the baking in- 
dustry, and the staff of AIB have pre- 
sented the programs, which have 
been under the jurisdiction of the in- 
stitute’s school of baking. 

Dr. Robert W. English, director of 
education at AIB, in a bulletin to all 
who have attended the seminars, 
stated that the program will empha- 
size those subjects most frequently 
requested in communications from 
former participants. Marketing re- 
search, the development of super- 
visory personnel, labor problems, and 
communications are to be given im- 
portant consideration during the re- 
fresher course. From Northwestern 
University, Professors Hawkinson, 
Daugherty, Barnet, and Barnlund 
again will be in charge of special 
sessions. 

Nearby hotels will be available for 
the men planning to attend the 
course, the opening meeting of which 
will be a dinner on Tuesday evening, 
Oct. 15. The conference fee will be 
$100, including the cost of the dinner 
meeting. Further information on the 
conference can be obtained by writ- 
ing: Dr. Robert W. English, Director 
of Education, American Institute of 
Baking, 400 E. Ontario St., Chicago 
ti, 7% 





Flour Milling Industry’s Service Phases 
Reviewed at MNF Annual Meeting 


CHICAGO — With bold strokes, 
Gerald S. Kennedy, vice president of 
General Mills, Inc., and reelected- 
president of the Millers National 
Federation for the second year, 
painted a vivid picture of the present 
day condition of the flour milling in- 
dustry for members gathered in 
Chicago for the annual convention. 
“Flour milling,” Mr. Kennedy said, 
‘Is important to the nation’s econ- 
omy. It will be kept independent by 
government policy, if by no other. It 
can be profitable. It is for many. But 
it must be more serviceable if it is 
to be consistently profitable.” In 
this connection he stressed the value 
of MNF and of the Wheat Flour In- 
stitute as instruments of service. 

Mr. Kennedy also reported on the 
Tesults of an opinion survey under- 


taken to study the state of the fed- 
eration and to see how the work 
could be improved. In charge of the 
inquiry were Howard W. Files, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc.; John L. Locke, 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co.; J. A. Mac- 
tier, Nebraska Consolidated Flour 
Mills Co., and Robert Harris, Harris 
Milling Co. 

At the conclusion of the study, the 
special committee recommended more 
member participation in conventions 
through round table discussions or 
workshops where opportunity could 
be afforded for individual expression. 
This recommendation was carried to 
fruition at the convention when 
members raised subjects for discus- 
sion from the floor. Also considered 
were the industry’s economic prob- 
lems, another study suggestion made 
by the committee. 


John L. Wade, Lowell H. Blood, George J. Veizer 
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AIB Class Officers Score Pies 


CHICAGO—Pies were on the score 
table, when the newly elected officers 
of Class No. 71 of the American In- 
stitute of Baking decided to form 
a three man score team. There were 
creams and custard pies, both with 
and without meringue, that came un- 
der the critical eyes of these experi- 
enced sweet goods bakers. 

Ready with score pad and pencil, 
class treasurer Lowell H. Blood was 
checking the texture, consistency, 
and color of the filling, while at the 
left, class secretary John L. Wade 
held the sliced pie for better view- 
ing. Class president George J. Veizer 
was making his report on the crust 
characteristics—color, flake, and ten- 
derness. 

Mr. Veizer has had 15 years of 
baking experience both in retail and 
wholesale firms, and presently is a 
foreman with American Bakeries, 
working out of Chicago headquarters. 
Mr. Wade, of Detroit, is an employee 








BULK FLOUR TO FLORIDA—Pic- 
tured with the first railway carload 
of bulk flour to be shipped to Florida 
are Tommy Greene, bakery manager, 
Winn Dixie Bakeries, left, and Har- 
ry Murdaugh, district sales manag- 
er, International Milling Co., repre- 
senting receiver and shipper, respec- 
tively. The flour will be used to make 
Dixie Darling bread, a major prod- 
uct of Winn Dixie Bakeries. The 
bread is sold exclusively through 
Kwik Chek stores in the Florida- 
Georgia area. 


of Standard Brands, Inc., working 
in production service. He has had 29 
years of experience in the baking in- 
dustry. Mr. Blood is with the Spring- 
field, (Ill.) plant of Pillsbury Mills, 
Ine., working in the mix formulation 
service. He has had 15 years of ex- 
perience in baking. 

These men are the officers of the 
class which will be graduated from 
the Institute on June 14, when E. E. 
Kelley, Jr., president of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Assn., will give the com- 
mencement address. 
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New Plant Leased 
By Durkee Foods 


In Pennsylvania 


CLEVELAND — Durkee Famous 
Foods Division of the Glidden Co. has 
leased a modern one-story plant in 
the Bethlehem - Allentown area of 
Pennsylvania for the relocation of 
its Long Island spice, coconut and 
condiment production facilities. An- 
nouncement of the decision to move 
was made by Harvey L. Slaughter, 
vice president of Glidden and gen- 
eral manager of the Durkee division. 

Mr. Slaughter said the one-story 
plant, which contains more than 200,- 
000 sq. ft. of space, will be equipped 
with new manufacturing and process- 
ing equipment. One-story flow pro- 
duction will enable Durkee to pro- 
vide better service for its bulk busi- 
ness and the growing market for its 
consumer lines. The new plant is ex- 
pected to be ready for production 
by late fall. 

After an extensive study, Durkee 
division has relocated its oil and 
shortening facilities, formerly in the 
Long Is'and plant, in part at its 
Louisville, Chicago and Berkeley, 
Cal., refineries. Shortening and vege- 
table oil products sales and manage- 
ment will continue without change 
throughout the Eastern Seaboard. 
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Drive-In Bakery 


DECATUR, ILL.—The Van Zetti 
Bakery, 433 N. Water St., Decatur, 
will begin work soon on a drive-in 
bakery department at 135 Eldorado 
St., according to Thurman McDavid, 
owner. Mr. McDavid said the move 
is prompted by the lack of parking 
space in the Water St. location. 























Flour Market 





By K. W. WAKERSHAUSER 

The American Baker Editorial Staft 
There was very little flour buying 
in May and early June as bakers re- 
lied on earlier purchases to carry 
them through to the time when the 
new hard winter wheat crop is har- 
vested and the price structure estab- 
lished. As the end of the old crop 
year drew nearer there was increas- 
ing concern over the size of the 
crop, its moisture content and how 
long it will be delayed in getting to 
market because of heavy rainfall in 
the Southwest. On top of this, bakers 
for the most part have sufficient flour 
to carry them another 60 to 90 days. 
None of these factors were conducive 
to flour buying, and as a result, busi- 
ness was confined to small fill-in pur- 
chases to round out previous book- 
ings. 

July futures, which reflect the gen- 
eral thinking of wheat traders as to 
the probable price level of new crop 
ordinary wheat, declined 5¢ in the 
hard winter wheat markets at Kansas 
City and Chicago during May. Min- 
neapolis July, though not directly in- 
volved in the movement of winter 
wheat, reflected the trend in the 
other markets and dropped more 
than 4¢. 

In the cash wheat market, dark 
and hard grades at Kansas City ad- 
vanced 3 to 4¢ during May, while red 
wheat dropped 3@4¢. At Minneapolis, 
ordinary protein spring wheat 
dropped 7@8¢ and some of the higher 
proteins 3@6¢. 

Flour prices for May were un- 
changed to 12¢ lower, with the most 
movement occurring in spring high 
gluten the first week in June. The 
price differential for spring high glu- 
ten was dropped 10¢ to balance lower 
costs for that particular type. All 
quotations were nominal and untest- 
ed because of the lack of buying in- 
terest. Some firmness of flour prices 
was evident due to the necessity of 
covering reduced millfeed prices, 
which dipped to record lows in May. 
Millfeed prices for the month were 
$5 to $10 lower in most areas. 


Trade Concerned 
Over Heavy Rains 


Drouth conditions which had ruled 
market thinking and pressed on 
wheat and flour prices through early 
March gave way to heavy, prolonged 
rains in April, May and early June. 
The fear of a drastic drop in the hard 
winter wheat crop because of drouth 
damage, which helped push up prices 
early in the year, gave way to severe 
downward price pressure which was 
still evident the first week in June. 

As the final weeks of the old crop 
year drew near, speculation about 
the final quality of the Southwest 
crop was mixed. There was some 
concern about the possibility of a 
moisture content too high to qualify 
for government loan. This, however, 
was offset by an equal amount of 
opinion that the drenching rains had 
been just enough to bring the crop 
to proper maturity. This uncertainty, 
added to the nearness of the new 
crop year, was detrimental to flour 
buying. Rains delayed the hard win- 
ter wheat harvest and strengthened 
cash wheat premiums in the South- 
west as the trade fell back on old 


crop supplies to carry it through to 
the new year. Futures, however, con- 
tinued to decline, with a few bulges 
in prices now and then as evidence of 
the uneasiness surrounding the out- 
come of the harvest. 


Crop Estimate 
Revised Upward 


Estimates of the yield from the 
forthcoming harvest were being re- 
vised upward again in June. The 
April 1 USDA figure of 690 million 
bushels, which was increased to 703 
million bushels May 1, was being es- 
timated in private circles the first 
week in June as high as 722 million 
bushels. 


Growers Will Vote 
On Marketing Quotas 


Wheat and flour buyers will watch 
closely June 20 as farmers vote on 
marketing quotas for the 1958 wheat 
crop. They will be asked to approve 
or disapprove controls under an acre- 
age allotment of 55 million acres, the 
minimum allowed by law. If quotas 
are approved, USDA’s controversial 
support price of $1.78 bu. minimum, 
75% of parity, will be enacted next 
year, compared with a support of $2 
bu. for the 1957 crop. 

Wheat prices will be sensitive to 
the outcome of the June 20 quota 
vote, even though support prices to 
be determined will apply to next year 
instead of the current period. Any 
impact on wheat, of course, will be 
carried over into flour prices unless 
offset by other factors. 


Spring Wheat Off 
To Good Start 


The outlook for the newly-seeded 
spring wheat in the Northwest was 
good as June got underway. Seeding 
was completed by the end of the 
first week under ideal weather con- 
ditions and 80 to 90% of the crop 
emerged by June 4, aided by gener- 
ous amounts of moisture. Production, 
however, must still depend upon the 
outcome of the next two months, 
which usually subject the crop to 
heat, dryness, insects and rust. There 
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Flour Buyers Await New Crop 


have already been some warnings in 
the Northwest of possible grasshop- 
per infestations. Meanwhile, supplies 
of spring wheat will be coming from 
old crop supplies for the next couple 
of months. The quantities in which 
this wheat moves to market will de- 
termine spring wheat flour prices for 
that period. 


Old-Crop Carryover 
Expected to Drop 


Some reduction from last year in 
the carryover of old wheat July 1 is 
expected, the result of heavy USS. 
exports during 1956-57 and the an- 
ticipated decline in 1957 production. 
Latest estimates by the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture indicate that 
stocks of about 960 million bushels 
will be carried over, about 75 million 
bushels less than July 1 of last year. 
Because private traders are taking 
over increasing amounts of export 
business, “free” wheat supplies are 
expected to total about 100 million 
bushels, or almost double the amount 
of “free’’ wheat a year ago. The Com- 
modity Credit Corp., of course, will 
control the remaining 860 million 
bushels. The seasonal decline in prices 
during May and early June was 
helped along by USDA reports that 
old crop supplies are adequate to take 
care of all requirements, both do- 
mestic and overseas, until such time 
as new crop wheat becomes available. 
USDA expects, however, that about 
30% of the wheat exported by the 
private trade during the 1956-57 crop 
year now drawing to a close will have 
been moved by the use of subsidy-in- 
kind script. The script certificates 
were given exporters last fall as a 
subsidy for business transacted. So 
far the use of subsidy script has been 
a depressing market factor, and was 
credited with contributing to a con- 
siderable amount of price bearishness 
earlier this spring. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
AIRSLIDE CAR ORDERS 

CHICAGO—With more than 3,000 
Airslide cars in service or on order, 
General American Transportation 
Corp. has announced that the fifth 
production run of Airslide cars, com- 
prising 657 cars, is being delivered 
from its East Chicago (Ind.) shops. 
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Teachers Will Study 
On National Starch 
Scholarship Fund 


PLAINFIELD, N.J.—The Alfred 4. 
Halden Memorial Scholarship, to as. 
sist Plainfield high school teachers 
in furthering their education, has 
been established by National Starch 
Products, Inc., which headquarters 
its research laboratories and one of 
its manufacturing plants in Plain. 
field. 

According to Frank Greenwall, 
president, a committee consisting of 
the Plainfield board of education, the 
high school principal and two teach. 
ers, together with Dr. Robert Mer. 
ritt, vice president of manufactur. 
ing at National Starch, will make 
the selection of recipients on the basis 
of ability, purpose of the graduate 
work being considered, and financiai 
need. 

The Plainfield scholarship has been 
named in honor of the late Alfred 
A. Halden, who for many years was 
manager of the Plainficld plant of 
National Starch and later executive 
vice president and a director of the 
firm. Mr. Halden was active in edu- 
cational work and, said Mr. Green- 
wall, “did much to encourage indus- 
try to accept its responsibilities in 
the field of education.” 


National Starch also awards schol- 
arships annually in the fields of engi- 
neering and chemistry at Rutgers 
University, the University of Ne- 
braska, Columbia University, Case 
Institute of Technology and North 
Carolina State College, in addition 
to scholarships in other fields at 
New York School of Forestry, Syra- 
cuse University and Michigan State 
University. 
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SALES VOLUME UP 

PASSAIC, N.J.—Caravan Products 
Co., Ine., has announced a 1956 gain 
in its sales volume of 38% over 1955. 
The increase comes on top of 1955 
sales which were reported to be 36% 
more than in 1954. At the same time 
Alex Weber, vice president, reported 
that Caravan plans to increase sup- 
port of its sales representatives in 
1957-58 by use of more magazine and 
direct mail advertising. 


Stock Market 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 











June 4 flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. All quotations on basis of carload lots, 


delivery: 

Chicago 
Spring top patent 
Spring high gluten 
Spring short 
Spring standard 
Spring straight 
Spring first clear 
Hard winter high gluten 
Hard winter standard 
Hard winter first clear 
Soft winter short patent 
Soft winter standard 


EE so cevcccnecceeekee 
Soft winter first clear .............. 
CO GH, WD coccccccecceccocentes 4.75@4.77 
ee SE, WE ic bnesek 680 cdewmatons 4.00@4.02 
New York 
err re 7.12@7.22 
RE Cee 6.67@6.77 
OE Seer 6.57@6.67 
rere 6.10@6.40 
Hard winter high gluten ............ ee 
Hard winter standard ............+.. 6.35 _< 
et (EE a. Lis se wows nnean 5.70@5.9 
Re I ado mawtateamamnaae 5.10@5. HH 


6.09@6.30 


prompt 
Minneapolis Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
6.23@6.33 6.23@6.33 -..@... 6.97@7.i! 
5.88@5.98 5.88@5.98 ... --- 6.62@6.76 
5.78@5.88 5.78@5.88  ... oom ae ~ 
5.15@5.37 |..@... ...@... 6.17@6.24 
cece cco GED cceBcee sas ae 
“a i as ia ---@5.80 6.53@6.67 
— FP 4.55@4.85 ...@5.75 ...@6.37 
we me wen wie eon --- 7.53@7.88 
me te coeltece § costiticcs Saleen 
“a 1 saa euie eet 5.88@6.00 
ona ~ a6e oe .--@5.25 5.48@6.65 
ons — SP + er 5.34@5.45 
a oe ois «ee 4.31 5.14@5.25 
Phila. Boston Pittsburgh *New Orl 
pe 7.14@7.24 6.90@7.17 ...@... 
6.65@6.75 6.69@6.79 6.45@6.72 ...@... 
6.55@6.65 6.59@6.69 6.35@6.62 ... aes 
6.45@6.55 6.12@6.42 6.06@6.55 ... ban 
ogtit«se once sags ee. cask see 
6.25@6.35 6.37 6.47 ° ake 
5.20@5. 30 


*100-ib. papers. +100-lb. export cottons, f.a.s. Montreal. °F or pee Sa Ft. Williiam 
and British Columbia boundary. ¢Bakery wheat flour in 100-Ib. Papers. 


change: 
May May 
24, 31, 
-—1957—, 1957 1957 
High Low Close Close 
Am. Bakeries Co... 37 31% 34% 34% 
Cont. Baking Co... 33%, 29% 32 32 
Pfd. $5.50 ...... 105 99%, 100% 100 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co... 32% 28 305% 30 
Std. Brands, Inc... 42% 37% 41% 41% 
Bise., Inc. 174 66% 72 72 
Un. Bise. of Am. .. 295% 26% 28 27% 
Victor Ch. Works. 485% 41% 46% 4 
Ward Baking Co.. 15% 12 13% 14% 
Stocks not traded: 

Bid Asked 
eek & On. S208 Ess. se ” ; 
Pfizer, Chas., Pfd. ........-. 95 
St. Regis Paper, $4.40 Pfd... 93 94 
Un. Bise. of Am., $4.50 Pfd. 95 98 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. 91% 9% 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 

Quotations on baking, milling and _ 
stocks listed on the American Stock 
change: 


May May 
oe 19st 
1957— = 
High I Low Close Close 
Burry Bisc. Corp... 6% 4% 6% 5% 
Hathaway Bak., 4 
eer 6 MH iva 
— ’ a6 2954 23% 29% 
0 ‘ & cscs 8 
fa. kee 118% 107 116% 118% 
en ee 
Horn & Hardart Corp. 
6.5. SW WME oie 0sies 100 me 
Omar, Ime. ....cccccccesrese 11% an 
Wagner Baking Co. ......-- 3% 


~~ 


— 
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DA Studies C Margi po 
US Tu ies osts, argins Financial Data for 1945 and 1950-55 for Baking Companies 
O f 57 L e . With More Than One Plant 
rge Baking Firms ; — 
a Item 1945 (414 | 1950 (407 | 1951 (405 | 1952 (400 | 1953 caor | 1954 (411 | 1955 (417 
1A. WASHINGTON —The Committee on the schedule in 1955 are sum- ee pee) ee Le fe | 
a- } on Agriculture and Forestry of the marized in Table 1. Cost of ingred- sentine deters are ar 
Pe Senate has received a staff report ients used in bakery products and see ae See ee 
as ling with trends of costs, mar- wages and salaries of employees each 2 p oui ae t " 
_ on *» profits in the baking in- —- to about one-third of total Stockholder eat ai 220 st 0 arte + 80 1 08.9 "385 MOLe 
ers ry. sales. The remaining third was dis- mvestment? —-.---..---.--.--| 140. 4-4 2 ed 
| “Scumitted by Henry J. Casso, tributed among cost of packaging and Riwamnieis | 3] BS| Bt] 83] Bi] B38] Bt 
aln- | staff economist, the report is the wrapping materials, delivery expense  P#vidends--------------------- mS =e 0.1 =e saath iad ie 
first in a series which will deal with (other than wages and salaries), de- 
val, costs and margins involved in the preciation allowance, taxes, other Percent 
5 of marketing of agricultural commod-_ costs, and profits. Of these the cost : a a4 ey ~ 
the } ities. Allen J. Ellender (D., La.) is of packaging and wrapping materials _ Net Profit.as percentage of sales. ae ae a7} 37 aa satel ae 
Ach- chairman of the committee. was the largest single component. stockholders’ equity. .-..--- 10.3 15.1 7 | 11.9 13.2 11.9 | 12.0 
fer. The report is based on a survey Compensation to officers (including ————_——— 
tur- | of 19 multi-plant companies oper- stock benefits and other benefits) ; Same companies sommsertond in table 3. = 
ake ating 430 plants, and on 38 single- amounted to 0.4% of sales. For the 2 Total investment in plant and equipment less reserves for depreciation. 
Asis plant companies. 16 companies that reported the num- , F i 
late Total costs for marketing farm ber of officers, the average number ©™Panies than for the multiplant The net profits to sales ratio was 
Ciai products have increased steadily in per company was 6, with an average companies. the same in 1954 and 1955 as in 1945 
recent years the report states. Rea- compensation per officer of $33,400. Ingredient costs as a percentage of —3.6%. The largest ratio, 5.1%, was 
een sons for increases are expansion of The averages ranged widely from a sales declined from 37.5% in 1945 to in 1950. 
fred | products marketed, increases in mar- low of $10,600 to a high of $78,800, 39-6% in 1950 and 32.9% in 1955. This was the last year of five 
was | keting services, and rising costs of but officers of only two companies The Primary reason probably was the (1946-50) in which profit ratios gen- 
of performing marketing services. average more than $42,000. se a in costs of — os — were <4 compared with per- | 
tive This has resulted in a widening ‘ P ative to trends in wage rates, cos iods before and since. 
the } of the spread between farm and re- (.aog yeroPortion Onrcdionte =, of packaging materials, and costs of Net profits after taxes as percent- | 
*du- | tail prices. In 1956 farmers received cost of bakery products purchased "er Materials and supplies used by age of stockholders’ equity were also 
een- | about 40 percent of the consumer’s oy resale) labor costs amounted to ?@*ins companies. higher in 1950 than in other years 
dus- dollar as compared to 53 percent in)  apoyt one-half. The cost of packaging Wages and salaries paid by these summarized. With the exception of | 
$ in 1945. and wrapping materials was 10.6% of baking companies, as a proportion of 1950, there was little change in this | 
Indications are that the trend in jp, gross margin; delivery nein sales, increased slightly throughout ratio. For four of the years the ratio | 
hol- marketing costs will likely continue TA%: advertising oa promotional this period—from 30.7% in 1945 to varied only from 11.7 to 12.0%, com- | 
ngi- its steady rise of recent years. expense 5.6%; and other costs (re- 32.7% in 1955. As a percentage of pared with 10.3% in 1945 and 13.2% | 
pers The committee has undertaken sidual) ‘ehent 14% Net profits (after the gross margin (sales less ingred- in 1953. i 
Ne- the study of price spreads principally taxes) were 5.3% ‘of the margin ient costs), however wages and sal- Dividends have declined relative to 
“ase in order to develop a better under- pis : aries remained almost constant sales—from 3.1% of sales in 1950 to 
orth standing of the changes and the rea- Single-plant Companies throughout the period because the 2.5% in 1955. The proportion of net 
tion sons for changes in marketing Similar data for 1955 are tabulated TOSS margin also increased as a per- __ profits paid out in dividends was 
at margins and costs, the report stated. in Table 1 for 38 single-plant com- centage of sales. 60% in 1950 and 75% in 1951, with 
yra- Specifically the committee was de- panies. The sales per plant averaged Sales, Investment Ratios later years falling between these 4 
tate sirous of obtaining information on $2.9 million dollars—a little less than ets ont pe t for th percentages. In 1945, dividends were 
sales and cost components, such as_ the average for the multiplant com- 18 “a aggeneecne: Trea: ee ie © 78% of net profits. 
advertising and delivery expenses, panies. arge companies double etween —~ oe 
: : ; 1945 and 1955. The ratio of sales to Single-Plant Ratios 
labor costs (including fringe benefits), Some differences may be observed | ; 1950-55 8 
compensation to officers, taxes, Pro- between the data f - aa investment has remained rather sta- In 950-55 sales ranged from 3. 
fits, dividends, raw materials costs, jn Table 1 or the two groups ble since 1950, ranging between 4.1 to 4.7 times the amount of investment 
ucts il deiel taveotment in Table 1. For the single-plant com- and 4.4, compared with 4.7 in 1945. in plant and equipment (less reserves | 
gain Pp 5 panies, cost of ingredients is a Depreciation allowance in 1955 was for depreciation) for 17 single-plant 
955. Multiplant Companies slightly higher proportion of sales and almost three times the amount in companies, compared with 6.5% in 
1955 A total of 24 companies with more /abor cost is also a higher propor- 1945. Ratio to investment remained 1945. | 
36% than one plant each reported sales tion. However, if wholesale single- relatively stable at 9.1 to 9.7% from Sales of the single-plant companies | 
time for 1955. These sales totaled almost Plant companies are compared with 1950 to 1955; depreciation allowance increased by about the same percent- 





























































































rted } $16 billion for 473 plants, or an the multiple-plant companies, which was 7.3% of investment in 1945. (Continued on page 47) 
sup- average of about $3.3 million per are principally wholesale companies, 
5 in plant. Of the $1.6 billion sales, $1.0 labor costs are a lower proportion of Table 3 
a: sales. Labor is ively im- . ° 
and ion was reported Aa five lenge gt th acceler ge hes Cost of Flour and Other Ingredients for 12 Large Baking 
ing companies eac aving sales é : ; ‘ . 
— | of $100 million or more in 1955. These 4¢livery companies than in wholesale Companies, 1945 and 1950-55 
five companies operated 265 plants. C°™MPpanies. 7 
Data for 19 of the 24 companies Net profits per dollar of sales were Item 1945! | 1950 1951 1952 | 1953 | 1954 | 1955 
— | that reported substantially all items markedly lower for the single-plant 
GE Thousand dollars 
i Table 1 Bread: 
, i sstiti(‘“‘lKd«z«a tints. <i, ills seals, ieee a, sl Te Gleas Ma i  j. . jj $REEEEecawnccesceccesen ccccesevecns b, 7 it . . 175, 75 7 2 
Cost and Profit asa Percentage of 1955 Sales for Sales 256, 152 | 506,766 | 560,039 | 594,443 | 626,332 | 675,758 | 717, 90! 
May . * a . Cost of ingredients | 
31, Multi-Plant and Single-Plant Baking Companies es 72, 293 | 142,398 | 151,612 | 155,921 | 159,748 | 175,766 | 181, 499 
= pinsiocmate TTT 37,147 | 58,991 | 69,174 | 68,648] 70,155 | 76,391 | 75,478 
34% 19 multiplant 38 single-plant ee eat renee” 109, 440 | 201,389 | 220,786 | 224,569 | 229,903 | 252,157 | 256,977 
= ono plants) companies * —_ ile 
plants ther bakery produc 
~ % Item teeter batik camanmameia 311, 203 | 441,279 | 492,842 | 513,621 | 539,195 | 546,648 | 567, 625 
7 Actual Percentage Actual Percentage Cost of ingredients | 
27% (thousands)| ofsales |(thousands)| of sales ee 27,879 | 38,954 43,528 | 44, 860 43, 307 42, 606 45, 566 | 
+ caine ninitensnincasdimmumnnnicin 73,643 | 96,578 | 115,408 | 108,776 | 119,586 | 122,072 | 122,925 
EE eee eee eee toe $1, 365, 013 100.0 | $113, 484 100.0 WR tienen tee cecntconsss 101, 522 | 135,532 | 158,936 | 153,636 | 162,893 | 164,678 | 168, 491 
isked a ha aE a eS Oe biei - | ees 
” ; : 
96 SE TCE TO 448, 766 32.9 39, 622 34.9 Percent 
a Pace’ products purchased o esate Reeeeneetensaty ae ss L i “8 — 
‘ac! g and wrapping material_.-......-......-.- b, 86 ° > a read: 
92% Advertising and promotion...-.--......... 51, 241 3.8 2, 389 2.1 Ingredient cost as percentage of 
Delivery, other than wages and salaries. - - 67, 613 5.0 4, 332 $.8 : 
GE Vages and salaries of emp!oyees-_..-------- 446, 894 32.7 38, 743 34.2 BING sicininenonemriseciniiincienioate 28, 2 28. 1 27.1 26.2 25. 5 26.0 25.3 | 
allied Fringe benefits to employees. _-..----------- se 17, 531 1.3 1, 632 1.4 SS 14.5 11.6 12.3 11.6 11.2 11.3 10.5 
Ex- Social security taxes on wages and salaries___-_---_- 10, 064 7 906 8 
Compensation of officers........-...-...----------- 5, 016 4 1, 594 1.4 Pini abu iindinretinmiunaieinens 42.7 39.7 39.4 37.8 36.7 37.3 35.8 
May Depreciation allowance___...---------- slbahewiee Macca 30, 998 2.3 2, 556 2.3 Flour cost as percentage of cost of 
31, \ = i than social security, income, and aa P on a all ingredients---...---.---------- 66. 1 70.7 68.7 69.4 69.5 69.7 70. 6 
ie asic cataninlnibceinion shtbeanesnaaaininnatinatiodl y 5 
& Items mel opoelicd 3. 73, 295 5.3 8, 304 7.3 Other bakery products: 2 
5% fruits before taxes. neon ~~ as 6 am $3 Ingredient cost as percentage of | 
and excess taxes we “ 725 - . - es: i 
4 ee 48,797 3.6 2, 258 2.0 ESR: so| sas} ss| a7| so} 78; 80 
t | eae 23.7 21.9 23.4 21.2 22.2 22.3 21.7 
Bi tAn petition phe pony 9 furnished a combined report for 58 plants of subsidiary companies. This ii Fann scone pee 32.6 30.7 32.2 29.9 30.2 30.1 29.7 
‘sociation was counted as 1 company. ree 
99 ? Includes 39 plants; 1 commen cpevened 2 plants in 1955. ‘Phe 38 companies includes 25 wholesale, all ingredients. .----------.------- 27.5 28.7 27.4 29.2 26.5 25.9 27.0 
Sw and retail, 4 retail, and 4 home-delivery companies. 


























+Other plant and office ex mse, including insurance, light and power, fuel, machinery and buildin 
101% f Tepairs and Melntenenee, office supplies, and other expense. Computed as a residual (sales less specified 


111 companies in 1945. 
Costs and profits) 


2 Some companies made bread only. 
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Cereal Chemists Discuss 
Responsibilities; Hear 
Technical Reports 


SAN FRANCISCO—Cereal chem- 
ists have certain basic responsibilities 
of which many sight in their 
preoccupation with more immediate 
problems. 

Dr. Lawrence Zeleny, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, 
D.C., and president of the American 
Association of Cereal Chemists, 
opened the 42nd annual AACC con- 
vention with this remark. 

“We are living in a rapidly chang- 
ing world,” Dr. Zeleny said, “but 
with all these changes food remains 
and will continue to remain the prime 
basic necessity of all mankind. We 
as cereal chemists represent the 
most important food industry in the 
world, since cereal products consti- 
tute the world’s principal source of 
food. We shall be called upon more 
and more to conduct research and 
provide scientific advice and service 
that will benefit the producer, the 
processor, and the consumer of our 
products. 

“Science is gradually pulling away 
the veil that shrouds many of the 
remaining mysteries of life. We can 


lose 


Clinton L. Brooke Chosen 


look forward with confidence to bet- 
ter and longer lives, made possib!e 
in no small part by a fuller under- 
standing of human nutrition. Let us 
keep our eyes wide open and our ears 
to the ground so that we may con- 
tribute our share to the better world 
ahead.” 
Food and Drugs 

Charles W. Crawford, former com- 
missioner of food and drugs, described 
the fight for pure food and drugs in 
his address during the opening ses- 
sion May 20. 

“The great majority of food manu- 
facturers are now uSing every rea- 
sonably applicable safety test in their 
studies of the prospective use of new 
additives,” Mr. Crawford said. ‘They 
abandon the project if there is evi- 
dence of any potential danger. What 
they do voluntarily should be re- 
quired by law of those who are less 
careful and who may prematurely 
launch competitive products at the 
risk of consumer health and to the 
detriment of returns from properly 
tested products.” 


President-Elect of AACC 


ST. PAUL—Clinton L. Brooke, en- 
richment products manager, Merck 
& Co., Inc., has just been named pres- 
ident-elect of the American Associa- 
tion of Cereal Chemists. The an- 
nouncement of Mr. Brooke’s election 
was made here from AACC head- 
quarters. 

Mr. Brooke has been associated 
with the milling and baking indus- 
try for his entire professional life. 
His graduate work at the University 
of Minnesota was preceded by work 
as chemist in Uppsala, Sweden, and 
services as translator at the Swedish 
Institute of Race Biology, Uppsala. 
He has been associated with such 
American companies as_ Pillsbury 


Mills, Inc., and National Yeast Corp. 
He has served as national secretary 
of AACC since 1953. 

Mr. Brooke holds membership in 





Clinton L. Brooke 
President-Elect 


the American Society of Bakery En- 
gineers, Institute of Food Technolo- 
gists, American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, New York 
Bakers’ Club, Bakers’ Club of Chi- 
cago, and the Baltimore Bakers’ 
Club. He has been a member of 
AACC since 1924, 

Other officers named were: Dr. 
James W. Pence, chemist, wheat unit, 
Western Utilization Research Branch, 
Albany, Cal., elected secretary; Dr. 
Wendell Reeder, director of research, 
Campbell Taggart Research Corp., 
Dallas, Texas, elected to the board 
of directors for a two-year term; 
and Dr. I. Hlynka, chemist and sec- 
tion leader, wheat research unit, 
Grain Research Laboratory, Winni- 
peg, Manitoba, elected to the board 
for a one-year term. 

The newly elected officers were 
installed at AACC’s 42nd annual 
meeting in San Francisco, when Dr. 
William Bradley of the American In- 
stitute of Baking assumed the presi- 
dency. 
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Vulcan-Hart Obtains 


Vertical Mixer Line 


LOUISVILLE, KY. Wendell 
Smock, president of Vulcan-Hart Mfg. 
Co., Louisville, with factories and 
general offices in Louisville and Bal- 
timore, Md., has announced acquisi- 
tion of the Vertical Mixer Division of 
the Century Machine Co., Cincinnati. 

Vulcan-Hart manufactures equip- 
ment for the commercial food prepa- 
ration of cooking. 

When manufacturing operations 
are moved to Vulcan’s Autosan Dish- 
washer plant in Louisville, the mixers 
will bear the name “Vulcan-Auto- 
Mix,” and will be available in sizes 
20, 30, 60 and 80 quarts. 
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KEEP AMERICA STRONG — The 
Western Waxide Specialty Packag- 
ing Division of Crown Zellerbach 
Corp., San Francisco, has developed 
thin red, white and blue end label 
as a public service to assist efforts 
of the baking industry to help the 
U.S. Army recruitment program. The 


end label is available in billboard 
and cut-out styles. 


NBC Bread Bakeries 


Plans New Quarters 


NEW YORK—The National Biscuit 
Co. has announced plans to transfer 
its NBC Bread Bakeries from 25i 
N. Pearl St., Albany, to a one-story 
building at 98 Fuller Rd., which has 
been purchased from the Fuller Rd. 
Corp. Announcement of “he plan was 
made by J. J. Sullivan, bakery man- 
ager. 

Mr. Sullivan said the move is nec- 
essary because of the need for addi- 
tional space and production facilities. 
The company probably will occupy 
the new building in 1958. “The in- 
stallation of equipment and machin- 
ery, construction of an addition, and 
transfer of the bakery operation from 
its present location will take sev- 
eral months,” said Mr. Sullivan. 

When the new addition is com- 
pleted it will have a floor area of 
50,000 sq. ft. It has several truck 
loading docks and is adjacent to a 
railroad siding. 

The company has operated its bak- 
ery at the Pearl St. location since 
1920. 
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Gopher Grinders 
Expands Factory 


ANOKA, MINN.—Haryl C. Sim- 
mons, president, Gopher Grinders, 
Inc., has reported the construction of 
an addition to his firm’s factory, 
doubling its present facilities, and of 
three new offices added to the com- 
pany. The addition is the second put 
on the plant within the last three 
years to handle expanding business. 

Mr. Simmons also announced the 
appointment of Carl P. Mies, Sr., as 
the exclusive representative of Go- 
pher Grinders in Illinois, Indiana and 
Missouri, to be effective immediately. 
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AIB Planning 
Short Course 


Sept. 9-14 


CHICAGO—Time, motion, and tem. 
perature will be the subjects of lee. 
tures, round tables, and discussions 
during the fall short course on main- 
tenance to be given at the American 
Institute of Baking Sept. 9-14 

William M. Schieb, AIB’s instruc. 
tor in bakery equipment mainten- 
ance and operation, has planned the 
course after those previously offered 
by the School of Baking but with 
added emphasis on the importance of 
preventive rnaintenance in_ build. 
ings and equipment. 

Instructors in the School of Baking 
and scientists from the laboratories 
and The Department of Bakery San- 
itation of the Institue will give the 
lectures, and will lead panel discus- 
sions. More than 20 authorities from 
the baking industry, bakers and allied 
men, will also participate in the pro- 
gram. The proper operation of equip- 
ment for maximum safety and eff- 
ciency will be the subject of a num- 
ber of the class sessions. Development 
of plant training programs covering 
these areas also will be reviewed, 

Additional information concerning 
the course may be obtained from 
Alpha Carlson, registrar, American 
Institute of Baking, 400 East Ontario 
St., Chicago. Tuition for the course is 
$100. 
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W. M. Clemens Receives 
Honorary Degree 


CHICAGO—An honorary degree of 
Doctor of Laws was conferred June 1 
by Clarke College of Dubuque, Iowa, 
on William M. Clemens, president of 
the Trausch Baking Co. 

For many years, Mr. Clemens has 
been very active in civic affairs in 
the Dubuque area. In 1955, Loras 
College of Dubuque cited him as 
“Man of the Year.” In 1955, he served 
as chairman of a committee which 
successfully put on a campaign to 
raise $100,000 for Clarke College. 

Mr. Clemens has been a member 
of the Board of Governors of the 





American Bakers Assn. since 1949, 
serving as treasurer of the associ- 
ation since 1951. 

His civic activities include mem- 


bership on the Dubuque Park Board 
for ten years; City of Dubuque 
Bridge Commissioner from 1939 
through 1955; member of the Iowa 
Historical Society; activity in the 
Chamber of Commerce, and chair- 
manship of a variety of fund rais- 
ing campaigns. 








BULK CAR FLEET—Shown here at the Dallas mill are some of the new 


Airslide cars Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, has added to its fleet of 
cars for bulk shipment of bakery flours. Now in service these cars, with @ 
capacity of 100,000 Ib. each, offer Russell-Miller customers an expanded and 


more efficient shipping service. 
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NEW YORK —The formation of 
eastern, central and southern region- 
al divisions of the Ward Baking Co. 
has been announced by Arnold Jack- 
son, president of the company. 

Mr. Jackson said that the regional 
set-up was brought about to decen- 
tralize operations from the headquar- 
ters office in New York and bring 
company management closer to the 
plant operation in the company’s 21 
widely separated bakeries. 

Chester C. Beach has been appoint- 
ed manager of the eastern region, 
and will make his headquarters in the 
New York office. Ray Murray has 
been named manager of the central 
region, with headquarters in Chicago. 
Edwin J. Finegan is manager of the 
southern region, and will make Tam- 
pa his headquarters. 

Mr. Beach will supervise overall 
plant operations in Boston, White 
River Junction, Providence, Syracuse, 
Pittsburgh, Youngstown and Balti- 
more. He has been associated with the 
baking industry for 41 years and 
joined the Ward Baking Co. in 1940. 
He has served as headquarters field 
representative and as a manager of 
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1 Ward Baking Company Announces 
Formation of Three Divisions 


bakeries in Columbus, Detroit and 
Newark. For the last three years he 
has been assistant general sales man- 
ager of the company. 

Mr. Murray, who will direct plant 
activities in Chicago, South Bend, De- 
troit, St. Louis, Cleveland and Colum- 
bus, joined the company 33 years ago 
as a shipping clerk. In the interven- 
ing years, he has risen through the 
ranks of sales supervisor, sales mana- 
ger, and until his recent appointment, 
Mr. Murray has been manager of 
the company’s two Chicago bakeries. 

Mr. Finegan, whose region covers 
operations in Tampa, New Orleans, 
Jacksonville, Birmingham, High Point 
and Rocky Mount, N. C., started with 
the company as a cake salesman in 
1936. Progressing through the posi- 
tions of sales supervisor, agency 
sales manager and headquarters field 
representative, he became manager 
of the Tampa bakery in 1951, where 
he remained until his recent appoint- 
ment. 

E. D. Sidders, manager of the 
Bronx bakery, and E. A. Brennan, 
Newark bakery manager, will con- 
tinue to report directly to the presi- 
dent’s office. 
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NEW BULK OPERATION—The Dayton Bread Co. has installed bulk flour 

equipment at its Miami Maid bakery. Representatives of the com- 

pany and firms who had a part in the installation are shown with the special 

railway car which carried the first 100,000 Ib. bulk flour to the bakery. Also 

lending a hand at the inaugural ceremonies for the installation were Henry 

} 8. Stout, mayor of Dayton, shown at the control panel, and E. F. Weisbrod, 
President and chairman of the board of the company. 


Victor E. Marx 


VISITS EUROPE—Victor E. Marx, 
secretary-treasurer, American Soci- 
ety of Bakery Engineers, was in Europe 
to attend the annual meeting of the 
British Chapter Affiliate of ASBE in 
London recently. The society per- 
mits the establishment of overseas 
affiliates thereby making it possible 
for the British chapter to become the 
first such affiliate. Mr. Marx officially 
represented ASBE at the London 
meeting. An engrossed proclamation 
signed by Harold M. Freund, Freund 
Baking Co., St. Louis, ASBE presi- 
dent, was prepared for Mr. Marx to 
present in person to John Thomson, 
Allied Bakeries, Ltd., London, chair- 
man of the British Chapter Affiliate. 
Mr. Marx will continue to the conti- 
nent where he will visit with ASBE 
members in Holland, Germany, Swe- 
den, Austria, Switzerland, France and 
Scotland, enroute home. 
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13.7 Billion 
Pounds Bread 
Baked Yearly 


WASHINGTON—Commercial bak- 
eries in the U.S. produce about 137 
billion pounds of bread and bread- 
type rolls in a single year, according 
to statistics compiled by the Bureau 
of the Census, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, from data collected in the 
1954 censuses of business and manu- 
factures. 

Manufacturing bakeries produced 
12.7 billion pounds of bread and 
bread-type rolls with a factory value 
of $2 billion. Retail bakeries produced 
one billion pounds of these items with 
a retail value of $189 million. The to- 
tal commercial production of bread 
and bread-type rolls amounted to 
more than 80 pounds per capita for 
the U.S. population. 

Total value of all commercial bak- 
ery products in 1954 was $3.6 billion. 
In addition to the production of bread 
and bread-type rolls, the commercial 
bakeries reported 956 million pounds 
of sweet yeast goods valued at $376 
million, 816 million pounds of pies 
valued at $232 million and 126 mil- 
lion pounds of hand-made cookies 
valued at $60 million. Manufacturing 
bakers produced 376 million dozen 
cake-type doughnuts valued at $113 
million and retail bakeries produced 
$26 million worth of this item, quan- 
tity not reported. 

Production of soft cakes was val- 
ued at $478 million and of pastries at 
$71 million. 

Among ingredients used by com- 
mercial bakeries were about 9.9 bil- 
lion pounds of wheat flour valued at 
$624 million, nearly 1.5 billion pounds 
of sugar valued at $129 million, 816 
million pounds of fats and oils valued 
at $179 million and other ingredients 
and supplies valued at $787 million. 





Continental Baking 
Moves Into New 


Headquarters 


NEW YORK—tThe national head- 
quarters of the Continental Baking 
Co. was recently transferred from 
New York City’s Rockfeller Plaza to 
to two-story general office building 
and connecting research laboratories 
on a 25-acre tract in Rye and Harri- 
son, N.Y., about 24 miles northeast 
of mid-Manhattan in Westchester 
County. 

The new consolidated executive of- 
fices and research facilities, built at 
a cost in excess of $1 million, are 
located off Theall Road in the city 
of Rye and the town of Harrison. 

The two-story office building houses 
about 300 employees from top man- 
agement to clerical personnel. The 
new center for scientific research is 
currently in the last stages of comple- 
tion. It will be here that fundamental 
researchin baking problems and other 
projects connected with the com- 
pany’s operation will take place. The 
new buildings occupy approximately 
85,000 sq. ft., of which 17,200 are al- 
lotted to research. Chemists, techni- 
cians, engineers, etc., will shift their 
quarters from the current Jamaica 
and Bronx, N.Y., laboratories to the 
new quarters. 

The research laboratory will fea- 
ture a 2,500 sq. ft. pilot bakery, a 
test kitchen for the home economics 


department, and a controlled “weath- 
er room” for testing products slated 
for storage. Temperature and humidi- 
ty are controlled in this “weather 
room” to simulate actual plant con- 
ditions. Five rooms were designed 
specifically for special research proj- 
ects. Featured will be two low tem- 
perature boxes capable of producing 
—20 and —40° F. 

These offices will serve as the nerve 
center for Continental’s 11 regional 
offices, 86 bakeries and 333 distribu- 
tion depots located in 323 towns and 
cities in 39 states. 
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Red Star Appoints 


New Comptroller 


NEW YORK—J. L. Murray has 
been appointed comptroller of the 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co., Mil- 
waukee, it has been announced by 
R. T. Foote, executive vice president. 

For the last two years Mr. Murray 
has been assistant to the treasurer 
of the company. Prior to that time 
he was active in the field of public 
accounting. 
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BAKING FIRM DIVIDEND 

NEW YORK—George L. Morrison, 
chairman of the board, General Bak- 
ing Co., has announced that direc- 
tors of the firm have declared the 
regular company dividend of $2 a 
share on the $8 preferred stock, 
payable July 1, 1957, to holders of 
record on June 17, 1957. 














Formulas for Profit 






STRAWBERRY CHIFFON PIES 
Bring to a boil: 
1 No. 10 can strawberries 
2 lb. 8 oz. granulated sugar 
% oz. salt 
Mix together, add and stir in until 
thick: 
7 oz. cornstarch 
1 pt. water 
Then pour the cooked filling into: 
2 lb. stiff meringue, stirring in 
carefully with a wire whip 
Place into baked shells at once. If 
desired when cool, cover pies with 
meringue and bake to golden brown 
color. 


APRICOT CHIFFON PIES 
Mix together and soak overnight: 
4 lb. dried apricots 
8 lb. water 
Add and bring to a boil: 
4 lb. granulated sugar 
% oz. cinnamon 
1% oz. salt 
Then add and stir in thoroughly: 
2% oz. gelatine dissolved in 
2 lb. water 
Remove from the fire and pour the 
mixture gradually into: 
3 lb. stiff meringue 
Stir in thoroughly with a 
whip. Fill into baked shells. 
If desired when the filling is cooled, 
cover with meringue and bake to a 
golden brown color. 


PINEAPPLE CHIFFON PIES 


Bring to a boil and boil for three 
minutes more: 
1No.10can crushed pineapple 
1lb. granulated sugar 
1 1b. water 
1 oz. salt 
3 oz. stabilizer 
Grated rind of three oranges 

Mix together, add and stir in un- 

til clear: 
8 oz. starch 
1 lb. water 
Then boil to 240° F.: 
4 lb. 4 0z. granulated sugar 
1 lb. 8 oz. water 

Beat stiff: 
2 lb. egg whites 

Pour boiled sugar syrup into the 
beaten whites slowly and continue 
beating until stiff. 

Then fold the cooked pineapple 
into the beaten mass carefully with 
a wire whip. Fill into baked pie 
shells. Allow the filling to cool and 
then cover with whipped cream. 

Note: The pineapple should be hot 
when mixed into the beaten whites. 


BANANA CHIFFON PIES 


Bring to a boil: 
4 lb. water 
1 lb. 12 oz. granulated sugar 
1% oz. salt 
Trace of yellow color 
Mix together, add and stir in un- 
til thick: 
8 oz. cornstarch 
14 oz. water 
Pour this mixture into 2 lb. 8 oz. 
stiff meringue. 
Procedure: Place a small amount 
of chiffon on the bottom of the 


wire 


baked shells. Place a layer of sliced 
bananas on top of this. Cover with 
another layer of chiffon and place 


another layer of sliced bananas on 


top of this. Then cover with another 


layer of chiffon. 

Note: If desired the yellow color 
may be replaced with a few egg 
yolks. 

Boiled Meringue 


Beat together: 
2 lb. egg whites 
8 oz. granulated sugar 
1% oz. salt 
4, oz.cream of tartar 
While the above is beating, boil to 
238-240° F.: 
4 lb. granulated sugar 
8 oz. corn syrup 
1 pt. water 
Pour the boiled mixture into the 
beaten whites slowly and continue 
beating until the meringue is nearly 
cool. 
Add: 
Vanilla to suit 
Note: From 1 to 4 oz. tapioca flour 
may be added to decrease shrinkage. 
It is not necessary to brown this 
meringue in the oven. 
CUSTARD CREAM CHIFFON PIES 
Bring to a boil: 
2 lb. 8 oz. granulated sugar 
8 lb. milk 
%4 oz. salt 
When the above comes to a boil, 
stir in the following mixture: 
12 oz. cornstarch 
1 lb. milk 
1 lb. 8 0z. whole eggs 
When thickened, remove from the 
fire and stir in: 
4 oz. butter 
Vanilla to suit 
Then add this to the 
meringue: 
Beat lightly: 
2 1b. egg whites 
% oz. salt 
Add gradually and beat until firm: 
3 lb. granulated sugar 
Then place into baked 


following 


shells at 
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Chiffon Pies for: 


Meeting Keener Competition... Top Quality Taste... Boosting Sales 


once. When cool, cover with mer- 
ingue and bake until a golden brown 
color is obtained. 


CRANBERRY CHIFFON PIES 
Bring to a boil: 

6 lb. cranberries 

5 lb. granulated sugar 
1% oz. salt 

2 lb. 8 oz. water 

16 oz. cinnamon 

Cook until cranberries are soft. 
Then stir in the following mixture: 

8 oz. cornstarch 
1 lb. water 

Cook until clear and thickened. 
Pour into the following meringue: 

Beat lightly: 

1 lb. 40z. egg whites 

11b. 12 oz. granulated sugar 
1% oz. salt 

1% oz. cream of tartar 

Add the cooked cranberries grad- 
ually, stirring with a wire whip. Fill 
into baked pie shells. 

If desired, when cool, cover pies 
with meringue and bake to a golden 
brown color. 

ORANGE CHIFFON PIES (No. 2) 

Bring to a boil: 

4 lb. water 
1 Ib. 12 oz. sugar 
1% oz. salt 
Mix together: 
10 oz. cornstarch 
8 oz. orange juice powder 
20z. lemon juice powder 
12 oz. water 
Add: 
10 oz. egg yolks 

Stir into the boiling mixture until 
it thickens. 

While the above is cooking, beat 
lightly: 

1lb. egg whites 
Add gradually and beat until firm: 
1 lb. granulated sugar 

As soon as the cooked mixture is 

thickened, pour into the beaten mix- 





Chiffon Pie Tasty Hot Weather Treat 


What is more appetizing as a summer dessert than a piece of delicious chiffon 
pie? This is especially true when the filling contains fruit or juice with a high acid 
content. During the hot, humid months the public associates such pies with coolness 
and freshness. To the baker they offer an opportunity to create pies that will tempt 


the palates of his customers. 


Competition is becoming keener all the time in the pie business. Just about 
every food market today offers for sale a number of frozen, unbaked pies, a serious 
threat to the bakers’ pie business. Due to convenience, Mrs. Housewife has also cut 
down on the production of pies in her kitchen. As the frozen pie variety is rather 
limited, the baker can meet this competition with types that cannot be purchased in 


the food markets. 


Of course, he must produce quality pies. They must be sold only when strictly 
fresh. The crust must be short and tender. This means that the dough must contain 
a good amount of shortening. The filling should not be skimpy—this is not conducive 


to good sales. 


The pies should be baked in different sizes to meet the demands of both large 
and small families. This will undoubtedly increase production costs somewhat, but 
will be offset by increased customer satisfaction and acceptance. 

When making chiffon pies it is important that the cooked portion of the 
mix be added to the beaten meringue immediately after it is removed from the 
fire. If this is not done, a skin is apt to form on top, resulting in a lumpy filling. 
Unbeaten or soft egg whites will cause the filling to be runny. This step should be 


closely watched. 


The pies are then covered with whipped cream, placed in a refrigerated case, 


and chilled. 


Stabilizers for meringue can be obtained from the supply houses. As they are not 
all identical, the directions given by the manufacturer should be followed. 
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ture gradually, stirring with a whip. 
Then fill into baked shells. 

When cool, cover with meringue 
and bake until a golden brown color 
is obtained. 


PEACH CHIFFON PIES 
Drain juice from one No. 10 can of 
peaches and add enough water to 
make 1 qt. liquid. Bring to a bojj 
with: 
1lb. granulated sugar 
% oz. salt 
Mix together, add and stir in until 
thick: 
1 lb. granulated sugar 
5 oz. cornstarch 
Crush peaches into small pieces 
and add them. Then stir this mixture 
into: 
2 lb. 8 oz. stiff meringue 
Place into baked shells at once, 
When cool, cover with meringue, if 
desired, and bake to a golden brown 
color. 


CHERRY CHIFFON PIES 
Drain the juice from one No. 10 
ean of cherries. Add enough water 
to make 1 qt. liquid. Break up cher- 
ries thoroughly into small pieces and 
add with the juice. Place on fire and 
add: 
1l1b. granulated sugar 
When mixture starts to boil, add 
the following mixture: 
1 lb. granulated sugar 
% oz. salt 
3% oz. cornstarch 
Stir this until clear. Pour cooked 
filling gradually into 3 Ib. stiff mer- 
ingue, using a wire whip. Fill into 
baked shells. Allow to cool and cover 
with meringue. Bake to a golden 
brown color. 


LEMON CHIFFON PIES (No. 2) 
Bring to a boil: 
4 lb. water 
1 lb. 12 oz. sugar 
¥% oz. salt 
Mix together: 
10 oz. cornstarch 
6 oz. lemon juice powder 
10 oz. water 
Add: 
10 oz. egg yolks 
Stir into the boiling mixture until 
it thickens. 
While the above is cooking, beat 
lightly: 
1lb. egg whites 
Add gradually and beat until firm: 
1lb. granulated sugar 
As soon as the cooked mixture is 
thickened, pour into beaten mixture 
gradually, stirring with a whip. Fill 
into baked shells. 
When cool, cover with imeringue 
and bake until a golden brown color 
is obtained. 


BUTTERSCOTCH CHIFFON PIES 
(No. 1) 
Bring to a boil: 
1% qt. milk 
1lb.40z. brown sugar 
7 oz. butter 
Mix together, add and stir until 
thick: 
4 oz. cornstarch 
8 oz. milk 
4 oz. whole eggs r 
When thickened, add the mixture 
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gradually to 20 oz. stiff meringue, 
stirring in with a wire whip. Place 
into baked shells at once. 

If desired, cover cooled pies with 
meringue and bake until a golden 
prown color is obtained. 

PUMPKIN CHIFFON PIES 

Bring to a good boil: 

1 No.10can pumpkin 
2 lb. 8 oz. brown sugar 
4 lb. 8 oz. milk 

Mix together: 

12 oz. cornstarch 

12 oz. granulated sugar 

1% oz. cinnamon 

\% oz. ginger 

\% oz. allspice 

1 oz. salt 
Stir in: 
1lb. 12 0z. whole eggs 

When the pumpkin starts to boil, 
add starch mixture and stir until 
thick. Remove from fire and pour 
gradually into the following mer- 
ingue, stirring constantly. 

Beat light: 

2lb. egg whites 
21b. granulated sugar 

¥ oz. salt 

¥% oz.cream of tartar 

After cooked pumpkin has all 
been stirred into the meringue, fill 
into baked shells. 

If desired, when cool, cover pies 
with meringue and bake to a golden 
brown color. 


ORANGE CHIFFON PIES (No. 1) 
Bring to a boil: 
3 lb. water 
1lb. 40z. granulated sugar 
\% oz. salt 
Mix together, add and stir in until 
thick: 
7 oz. cornstarch 
1lb. water 
40z.egg yolks 
Then stir in the juice and rind of: 
6 oranges 
3 lemons 
Then stir in: 
2 oz. butter 
Pour mixture gradually into: 
20 oz. stiff meringue, stirring in 
with a wire whip 
Place into baked shells at once. 
Note: A trace of orange color add- 
ed to the meringue will improve the 
color of the filling. 
If desired, when cool, cover pies 
with meringue and bake to a golden 
brown color. 


CHOCOLATE CHIFFON PIES 
Bring to a boil: 
2 qt. milk 
1lb. 8 oz. sugar 
50z. bitter chocolate 
¥% oz. salt 
Vanilla to suit 
Mix together, add and stir in until 
thick: 
5 oz. cornstarch 
40z. milk 
100z. whole eggs 
When thickened, add this mixture 
gradually to the following meringue 
formula: 


Meringue 
Beat lightly: 
1lb.egg whites 
% oz. salt 
Add gradually and beat until firm: 
1b. 8 oz. sugar 
Place into baked shells at once. 
en cool, cover with meringue and 


bake until a golden brown color is 
obtained. 


Stabilized Whipped Cream 
lgal. whipping cream 
1pt. hot water (about 160° F.) 
1% oz. gelatin 
120z. granulated sugar 
Procedure: Dissolve gelatin in the 
hot water thoroughly and stir into 
the cream. Place in a refrigerator 
to chill for at least two hours. Mix- 
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ture may be kept at this stage for 
several days. Whip at slow speed. 
The sugar is added just after the 
cream is whipped up and is nearly 
finished. Then add a small amount 
of pure vanilla extract. 


Stabilized Meringue 
Sift together: 
5 lb. sugar 
¥% oz. stabilizer 
Add and boil for 1 min.: 
2 Ib. water 
Beat to a stiff peak but not dry: 
2 lb. egg whites 
% oz. cream of tartar 
Add cooked syrup to the beaten 
whites gradually at high _ speed. 
Whip to desired consistency. 
This will cover 25 9-in. pies. 


GRAPEFRUIT CHIFFON PIES 
Bring to a boil: 
3 lb. 8 oz. water 
3 lb. 12 oz. sugar 
1% oz. salt 
Mix together and add, stirring con- 
stantly until thickened: 
9 oz. cornstarch 
12 oz. water 
8o0z. whole eggs 
8 oz. yolks 
Add and stir in thoroughly: 
1 lb. grapefruit juice 
Remove from the fire and stir in: 
5 oz. butter 
Add this gradually to the follow- 
ing meringue: 
Beat lightly: 
1lb. egg whites 
¥y oz. salt 
Add gradually and beat until firm: 
1 lb. 8 oz. sugar 
Then place into baked shells at 
once. When cool, cover with mer- 
ingue and bake until a golden brown 
color is obtained. 


GRAPE JUICE CHIFFON PIES 
Bring to a boil: 
3 lb. grape juice 
2 lb. water 
2 Ib. 12 oz. sugar 
\% oz. salt 
When boiling, add the following 
mixture: 
7 oz. cornstarch 
1 1b. water 
60z.egg yolks 
Stir until thickened, then add and 
stir in: 
3 oz. butter 
Add this gradually to the follow- 
ing meringue: 
Beat lightly: 
1 lb. 4.0z. egg whites 
¥% oz. salt 
Add gradually and beat until firm: 
2 lb. sugar 
Place into baked shells at once. 
When cool, cover with meringue and 
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A. J. Vander Voort 


A. J. Vander Voort 


.... technical editor, author of this 
monthly formula feature and con- 
ductor of the Bake Shop Trouble 
Shooter (see page 43) and the Do 
You Know feature (see page 24), 
is head of the School of Baking, 
Dunwoody Industrial Institute, Min- 
neapolis. 





bake until a golden brown color is 
obtained. 


BUTTERSCOTCH CHIFFON PIES 
(No. 2) 
Bring to a boil: 
5 Ib. milk 
21b.40z. brown sugar 
12 oz. butter 
When boiling, stir in the follow- 
ing mixture: 
8 oz. cornstarch 
10 oz. whole eggs 
1 Ib. milk 
When thickened, remove from the 
fire and add mixture gradually to 
the following meringue: 
Beat lightly: 
1lb. egg whites 
\% oz. salt 
Add gradually and beat until firm: 
1 lb. 8 oz. sugar 
Then place into baked shells at 
once. When cool, cover with mer- 
ingue and bake until a golden brown 
color is obtained. 


LEMON CHIFFON PIE FILLING 
(No. 1) 
Bring to a boil: 
4 lb. water 
1 lb.12 oz. granulated sugar 
¥% oz. salt 
Mix together: 
12 oz. cornstarch 
8 oz. water 
Add: 
10 oz. egg yolks 
Stir into boiling mixture until it 
thickens. Then stir in the juice of 
10 lemons. 
While the above is cooking, beat 
lightly: 
1lb. egg whites 
Add gradually and beat until firm: 
11b. granulated sugar 
As soon as the cooked mixture is 
thickened, pour into beaten mixture 
gradually, stirring with a whip. Then 
fill into baked shells. If desired, when 
cool, cover the pies with meringue 
and bake to a golden brown color. 





CHOCOLATE MALTED MILK 
CHIFFON PIES 
Bring to a boil: 
3 lb. 8 oz. milk 
2 lb. granulated sugar 
10 oz. malted milk powder 
% oz. salt 
When boiling, stir in until thick: 
6 oz. cornstarch 
8 oz. milk 
8 oz. egg yolks 
Remove from the fire, add and stir 
in: 
7 oz. melted bitter chocolate 
3 oz. butter 
Then add this gradually to the 
following meringue: 
Beat lightly: 
1 lb. egg whites 
¥% oz. salt 
Add gradually and beat until firm: 
1 lb. 8 oz. sugar 
Then place into baked shells at 
once. When cool, cover with mer- 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Chicago Bakers Council 


To Promote Industry 


CHICAGO—A bakers council has 
been formed in Chicago, for the pur- 
pose of promoting greater use of edu- 
cational material in schools, and by 
doctors, nurses and others. The book- 
lets and promotional material pro- 
duced by the consumer service de- 
partment of the American Institute of 
Baking for the Bakers of America 
Program will be used. 


All segments of the Chicago baking 
industry were represented at the pre- 
liminary meeting to discuss forma- 
tion of the Chicago Bakers Council. 
It was agreed unanimously that there 
is a strong need for the council and 
the educational program; that every 
baker, regardless of type of opera- 
tion, can benefit from the promo- 
tional work. 


C. J. Burny, Burny Bros., Inc., was 
elected chairman of the council; Rob- 
ert Cain, Cain’s English Muffin Co., 
was chosen treasurer. The executive 
committee will be composed of Mr. 
Burny, Mr. Cain, Otto Bergt, Metz 
Bakery; Charles Regan, Interstate 
Bakeries Corp., Joseph Fasano, Fas- 
ano Pie Co., and James Henderson, 
Case-Moody Pie Co. 

Formation of the council will en- 
able active promotion of the educa- 
tional material through the Chicago 
school system. Orders will be filled 
by the institute and the council billed 
for the cost of the material. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FIRM CHANGES OFFICES 

ATLANTA, GA. — The Division 
Sales Office of Clinton Corn Process- 
ing Co., formerly located at 161 
Spring Street Bldg., Atlanta, has 
been moved to 504 Bona Allen B'dg. 
Announcement of the move was made 
by H. A. Bendixen, vice president 
and general sales manager. R. C. Rau 
is in charge of the Atlanta sales 
office. 
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ROCKY MT. BAKERS TOLD: 
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Technical Improvements Will Help Retail 
Bakeries Keep Up With Changing Times 


DENVER—The use of mechanical 
equipment with a master remote 
control unit will speed bakery opera- 
tion in the near future. Technical 
and scientific aid will cut the cost 
of operation and work toward 
smoother and faster bakery produc- 
tion. The retail bakery will maintain 
its place in the field with advance- 
ment of mechanical equipment to aid 
small plant operations. These were 
some of the opinions expressed dur- 
ing the 3lst annual convention of 
the Rocky Mountain Bakers Assn. 
held in the Albany Hotel here re- 
cently. 

Howard O. Hunter, president, 
American Institute of Baking, Chi- 
cago, and Dr. Henry Borsook, De- 
partment of Biochemistry, California 
Institute of Technology, Pasadena, 
Cal., joined forces at the recent 
luncheon-meeting, which opened the 
convention, to show how bread is 
“really a good food.” They compared 
bread with other food items—meat, 
milk, with bread out in front with 
its nutritional value. During the 
luncheon Helen Messinger, food edi- 
tor of the Denver Post, was honored 


for “her outstanding work in the 
field of nutritional education.” It 
was the first time the award had 


been made to a person outside the 
association. Arthur Vos, Jr., Mack- 
lem Baking Co., Denver, was mas- 
ter of ceremonies. 
Wholesale Session 

The wholesale session of the con- 
vention, held in the afternoon, pre- 
sided over by Richard Knight, presi- 
dent, featured an address by Ben 
Wilson, New York City, vice presi- 
dent in charge of production, DCA Food 
Industries, Inc. He stressed the need 
for advancement in the baking field 
in order that bakery products may 
keep pace with advancement being 
made by other food items. He pic- 


tured mechanical advancement in 
bakery products production—both in 
large wholesale plants and in the 


smaller retail bakeries of this coun- 
try. More production at less cost of 
operation is the goal of technical and 
scientific study now being given the 
problems confronting the baking in- 
dustry, he said. 

The sanitation panel rounded out 
the afternoon’s session. Peter G. 
Stevenson, chief of general sanita- 
tion services, Denver, spoke on the 
necessity of cleanliness in the bak- 
ery. “Use the ‘flashlight method’ of 
seeking out dirt,” he advised—‘that 
is, get down under and look where 
you haven't been in the habit of look- 
ing before. Look and find the dirt,” 


he said, “and then do something 
about correcting the matter.’’ Not 
long ago he visited a retail plant in 
Denver and noted that the employees 
in the shop were cleaning up as 
they finished each operation — they 
were not waiting until the day’s 
work was done. “That is good,” he 
remarked to the owner. 
“State of Mind” 

Franklin H. Fiske, assistant direc- 
tor, division of mental sanitation, 
department of health and hospitals, 
Denver, spoke on the need for creat- 
ing the right state of mind among 
employees in order that harmony 
may reign in bakery plant opera- 
tions. He said he read a government 
report to the effect that there will 
be 10 million new jobs created in this 
country within the next few years 
and it behooves every businessman 
to operate with a satisfied crew of 
employees, else he may lose them 
to other industries. 

Orlen J. Wiemann, chief of the 
milk, food and drug section, sanita- 
tion division, state of Colorado, called 
attention to the fact that Colorado’s 
50-year-old food and drug law had 
been amended by the 1957 state leg- 
islature. It now conforms to the na- 
tional pure food and drug act. 

At a business session the following 
governors were elected for a term of 
two years: Eddie Gonzales, Sr., Mill- 
er Super Markets; Andrew Keleher, 
Bender’s Bakery, Denver; Fred 
Kaeding, Mayflower Doughnut Corp., 
Denver; Don Fisher, Fisher Baking 
Co., Salt Lake City, Utah; James 
Holmes, Jr., Western Bakers Supply 
Co., Denver; R. O. Harris, Colorado 
Milling & Elevator Co., Denver; C. 
J. Downing, Old Homestead Bread 
Co., Denver; Gus Kesselring, Gus’ 
Bakery, Denver; Ivan _ Schuster, 
Schuster’s Bakery, Pueblo, Colo.; 
Gene Sneesby, Wigwam Bakery, Cas- 
per, Wyo.; Vernon Dahl, Denver 
Flour Mills, Denver; Harold U. Car- 


penter, Interstate Brokerage Co., 
Denver. 
Hold-Overs Named 
Hold-over governors are: Richard 


Knight, Macklem Baking Co., Den- 
ver; Sam Boscoe, Star Baking Co., 
Denver; Don Blanckard, Mrs. Hurd’s 
Bakery, Denver; Charles Love, Sher- 
man-Love Foods, Denver; Harry 
Liggitt, Rust Sales Co., Denver; Gar- 
land Long, Rainbo Bakeries, Inc., 
Pueblo, Colo.; Orrill Newcomb, New- 
comb’s Bakery, Denver; Joseph Ke- 
hoe, Campbell-Sell Baking Co., Den- 
ver; E. L. Montgomery, Golden 
Cream Donut Co., Denver; Jerry 
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GOVERNORS NAMED—Among business at the recent convention of the 
Rocky Mountain Bakers Assn. was announcement of names of hold-over 
governors and those elected at-large. Pictured at the left are Harry Liggitt, 
Rust Sales Co. (hold-over) ; Henry Wiese, Mary Ann Bakery, and Jerry Groth, 


Red Star Yeast & Products Co. 


(hold-over). All are from Denver. In the 


other picture are Verne Gillan, Home Bakery, Fort Collins, Colo., and L. J. 
Todhunter, the Todhunter Co., Denver. Both were elected governors-at-large. 
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OFFICERS REELECTED—Members of the Rocky Mountain Bakers Ass 
at their annual convention, reelected these 1956 officers to serve another 
year. They are Richard Knight, president; Andrew Keleher, first vice presi 
dent; Garland Long, second vice president, and Fred Linsenmaier, secreta 


treasurer. 


Groth, Red Star Yeast & Products 
Co., Denver; Robert Lines, Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc., Denver. L. D. Click, 
Rainbo Bread Co., Denver, was elect- 
ed to fill the unexpired term of the 
late Fred Voss, Voss Bros. Bakeries, 
Denver. 

Governors-at-large selected are: 
Tim Campbell, Sally Ann Baking 
Co., Grand Junction, Colo.; Charles 


Kendall, Marx Baking Co., Lamar, 
Colo.; Vie Colony, Vick’s Bakery, 
Grand Junction, Colo; L. J. Tod- 


hunter, L. J. Todhunier Co., Denver; 
Carl Eberhart, Home Bakery, Lara- 
mie, Wyo.; W. F. I’dwards, Bowman 
Biscuit Co., Denver; Douglas Cox, 
Continental Paper Products Co., 
Denver; Larry Teeple, Standard 
Brands, Inc., Denver; William Voll- 
mer, Vollmer’s Bakeries, Denver; 
Verne Gillan, Home Bakery, Fort 
Collins, Colo.; Connie Allen, Gillette 
Bakery, Gillette, Wyo.; Charles 
Shaw, Sunrise Bakery, Julesburg, 
Colo.; Maurice Rust, Rust Sales Co., 
Denver; James Holmes, Sr., Western 
Bakers Supply Co., Denver; Harold 
Hurd, Mrs. Hurd’s Bakeries, Denver; 
Cc. K. McCourt, Western Waxide, 
Denver. 
Governors Meet 

A meeting of the board of gover- 
nors followed adjournment. The en- 
tire slate of 1956 officers was re- 
elected to serve during the ensuing 
year: Richard Knight, president; 
Andrew Keleher, first vice president; 
Garland Long, second vice president, 
and Fred Linsenmaier, secretary- 
treasurer. 

Walter Warrick, Chicago, vice 
president, J. R. Short Milling Co., 
spoke on “Communications” during 
the convention. He stressed the 
need for putting all orders and di- 
rectives to plant employees in words 
that all can understand and showing 
how the employees benefit by the 
changes in plant operations. C. J. 
Downing was master of ceremonies 
at the luncheon. 

Schuchardt Speaks 

Walter Schuchardt, Lake Forest 
Pastry Shop, St. Louis, Mo., immed- 
iate past president, Associated Re- 
tail Bakers of America, spoke at the 
retail session. 

He said the baseball player with a 
batting average of .350 gets a far 
larger salary than players who only 
hit .250. He applied the idea to the 
retail bakers. “Those with top grade 





































































































shops are batting .350 and are get 
ting the big salaries,” he said. Thus, 
it behooves retail bakery owners te 
take stock of themselves and to 
that they are doing everything po 
sible to keep their batting average; 
up. This can be done by offering a 
variety of bakery products, the kind 
their customers want, baked in @ 
sanitary shop and displayed in an ate 
tractively arranged sales room. The 
will always be a retail bakery, 
said, but those now in operation tha 
do not keep in step with the advane 
ing times will fall by the way. Mr 
Schuchardt brought with him a dis. 
play of a wide variety of bakery 
goods baked in his shop. He spent an 
hour following adjournment answers 
ing questions about the bakery dis- 
play. 
Session Chairman 

Andrew Keleher was session chai 
man. 

At a buffet dinner recently plaques 
were awarded past presidents, with 
L. J. Todhunter acting as maste 
of ceremonies. Past presidents om 
hand to receive their plaques in per= 
son were: R. S. McIlvaine, Rainbs 
Bread Co., Denver; Fred Linsen- 
maier, Linsenmaier Bakery Service, 
Denver; W. A. Bender, Bender’s Bak 
ery, Denver; Arthur Vos, Jr., Ma 
lem Baking Co., Denver; H. U. Ca 
penter, Interstate Brokerage 0 
Denver; Harold Hurd, Mrs. Hurd’s 
Bakery, Denver; Tim Campbell, Sallj 
Ann Bakery, Grand Junction, Colo; 
C. J. Downing, Old Homestead Bread 
Co., Denver, and J. R. Jacobson, Con- 
tinental Baking Co., Denver. 

Ray Thompson, Pollock Paper Co, 
Roswell, N.M., won the Glenn Swait 
Cup in the annual convention golf 
tournament held at Park Hill Golf 
Club. The cup has to be won t 
years to become permanent property 
of the winner. James Holmes, Jr 
Western Bakery Supply Co., Denver; 
has won the cup two years and need§ 
but one more to get permanent po 
session. George A. Donald, who finish 
ed second this year, has won thé 
cup once. He is with the Crown-Zé 
lerbach Corp., Portland, Ore. Mt 
Holmes finished third this year. 

The convention, with attendance 
running about 50-50 between bake 
and allied tradesmen, came to 4 
end with the annual dinner-dane 
held at the Aviation Club west @ 
Denver. 






























STAN-EX—a high quality egg yolk replace- 
ment product for sweet rolls, coffee cakes, 
doughnuts, cookies and partially baked goods. 


STAN -WHITE— stabilized powdered egg 
whites, for angel foods, layer cakes, cook- 
ies, icings, pie fillings, meringues, marsh- 
mallow and other toppings. 


Truly —a remarkable pair! 











A FEW CHOICE TERRITORIES AVAIL 





DISTRIBUTED BY 


STANDARD MILLING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


1009 CENTRAL ST., KANSAS CITY 5, MO. 
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First in a series of 
newspaper ads in mat 
form for bakers. 

More to come on 
other baked foods in 
future General 

Mills ads. 


The mat of this consumer 
ad comes in 2 sizes: 3- 
column by 9-inch and 2- 
column by 6-inch. Shown 
here is the 3-column ad. 








Talk to your General Mills salesman about your ad mats, or write to... a. 
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eG . 








General Mills announces: 






A NEW NEWSPAPER AD MAT 
SERVICE TO HELP PROMOTE 
YOUR BAKED FOODS! 





GENERAL MILLS OFFERS YOU this new news- 
paper mat service to help you prepare 
your advertisements. You know the value 
of good newspaper advertising. Now, us- 
ing General Mills’ new mat service, you 
can advertise with no wasted motion. 


THE CONSUMER AD ILLUSTRATED on the op- 
posite page is the first of a series. It is 
specifically created for bakers. Use it to 
feature hamburger and wiener buns and to 
tie in with the summertime out-of-doors 
eating habit and industry promotions. 


THIS MAT, and all the others to follow, has 
been developed by the same advertising 
agency that for years has created food ad- 
vertising for General Mills. Experts in the 
advertising field create ads for which you 
pay only 50¢ each! Other mats, now in 
preparation, will feature other tempting 
baked foods. Watch for future General 


Mills trade paper advertisements announc- 
ing their availability. 


TO USE THE MAT, just turn it over to your 
newspaper for printing. They will set your 
bakery name, address and phone number 
at the bottom, as well as any additional 
facts you might wish to incorporate in 
your ad. You pay only for the newspaper 
space. Mats in 2-column and 3-column 
size are waiting your order. For 2-column 
mat on hot dog and hamburger buns spe- 
cify C-1944; for 3-column mat specify 
C-1945. 


THESE NEWSPAPER MATS are a service to 
bakers from General Mills, suppliers of a 
complete line of oven-tested flours, pro- 
duction aids, formulas and merchandising 
services. 
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DO YOU KNOW 





during the milling process. 
3. Simple syrup may be used to 
? replace invert syrup in a cake bat- 
ter, and identical results will be ob- 


OEP tained. 


4. It is not possible to make good 


Here’s your chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects angel food cakes using dried egg 
concerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the bright whites. 
boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, marking 5. Bread made from a stiff sponge 


each statement TRUE or FALSE, turn to page 34 for a chec 


ck against the ii] stale faster than bread made 


correct statements. Each correct answer counts five points. A score of 70 is from a soft sponge. 


passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


6. When frying fat has been over- 


1. When bread pans are spaced 2. “Straight” flour is a term used heated and smokes, the smoking can 


too close together the loaves usually to denote all of the w 


hite flour that be eliminated by adding some fresh 


have very pale sides. can be milled from the wheat berry _ shortening to it. 









lOOLBS.NET 


ROSOFT 


All-Vegetable Emulsitie; 





‘ Cosnetny Bee Sees 0 iverson: Vegetable Oils -Lecithin 
, Associated Phosphatides (Vegetable Emulsifier}.Solt 
et oo high 
dispersion 


) BROLITE COMPANY Wa 


aie wae’ s Gb ta. eat 





ft is a tenderizing agent — a proved 
ingredient in convenient dry form. 
Easy to handle, it requires no changes in 
shop procedures. 


Brosoft produces tenderness of crumb 
and crust. Improves texture. Results in 
better eating and keeping qualities— 
easier machining and make up. 


Smoother slicing, too, with no gumminess. 
. Many of America’s best selling loaves 
are now made with Brosoft. 


ANOTHER VALUABLE 










ewe 


BROLITE 


THE BROLITE 
COMPANY, INC. 


2542 ELSTON AVENUE, CHICAGO 47, ILL. 


621 Minna St., 518 First Ave., 
San Francisco 1, Calif. North Seattle 9, Wash. 


2921 So. Haskell Ave., 686 Greenwood Ave., N.E., 
Dallas 23, Texas Atlanta 6, Ga. 


225 Fourth Ave., 
New York 3, N.Y. 


Brolite’s trained Bakery Technicians are at your service! 
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7. Sweetened, condensed milk does 
not sour as readily as evaporated 
milk. 

8. The addition of about 4 oz. of 
warm water to thawed frozen yolks 
per quart, used for sponge cakes, 
will improve the beating quality. 

9. In raisin pound cake batter of 
the proper consistency, the raisins 
will never sink to the bottom during 
the baking of the cakes. 

10. When cake batters are refrig. 
erated for longer than 24 hours, it 
is well to add a small amount of bak. 
ing powder and powdered sugar be. 
fore scaling into layers. 

11. From 3 to 4% gelatine, based 
on the total batch weight, should be 
used in making marshmallow. 

12. The crumb color of angel food 
cakes will be improved by replacing 
the cream of tartar, or its substitute. 
with soda in the formula. 

13. Short paste cookie doughs are 
sometimes known as 1-2-3 doughs. 

14. When brown sugar hardens, 
abcut the only place where it can be 
used is in making boiled icings or 
fillings and toppings. 

15. To prevent icings containing 
fruit from turning sour the fruit 
used should be mixed in powdered 
sugar or a sugar syrup solution for 
about 24 hours before being used. 

16. After baking, macaroons 
should be allowed to cool on the pans 
before removing them from the paper 
on which they are baked. 

17. Shells for custard, pumpkin 
and otheroven-filled pies should be 
made a day in advance and allowed 
to dry before filling to decrease 
soakage. 

18. In making cookies, when part 
of the flour is replaced, with maca- 
roon coconut the cookies will spread 
more evenly though the dough is 
about the same consistency. 

19. Hard rolls require very little 
steam in the oven during baking. 

20. The main reason millers soak 
wheat before grinding is so that the 
resulting flour will contain more 
moisture. 








COMPLETE COURSE — Norman 
Burth, of Maspeth, N.Y.; William B. 
Kelley, Jr., Gastonia, N.C., and 
Richard D. O’Brien, Minonk, IIL, 
have completed their college course 
in baking science and management 
at Florida State University. They 
were awarded bachelor of science 
degrees. 





ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 


KNAPPEN woteeny 
BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS, 


AUGUSTA, MICH. 
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Not a Freckles Worth 
of Difference... : 


... in the way these kids act ... in the way 
Russell-Miller Bakery Flours perform, 
sack after sack. 
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per That’s why you can count on 


kin Russell-Miller high quality Bakery 


ved Flours for the same results... 
‘ase 
the best results . . . everytime! 
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RUSSELL-MILLER Bakery Fiours | 
Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 
| 
Millers of superb Bakery Flours including 
nan OccwENT, PRopUCER, SWEET LoaF, SWEET LOAF 
| B. SPEcIAL, Eaco, SuNBuRST, GOLD HEART, 
nd Kyrou, OccipENT 100% WHOLE WHEAT, 
Ill, PowERFUL, BALTIC, AMERICAN BEAUTY SPECIAL, 
irse AMERICAN BEAUTY CAKE, RoyAL PATENT 
ent and WHITE SPRAY. 
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Good Flour = Pliable Doughs . . . . Pliable Doughs = Good Sheeting 
Good Sheeting = Good Texture .... Good Texture=Increased Sales 








Machining 
Tolerance * 














ACTUAL PHOTOGRAPHS 


| Bay State Flours.... 


UNSURPASSED IN UNIFORMITY, TOLERANCE! 


Bakers using 100% BAY STATE Flours are producing the finest quality bread 
in their respective markets 
* Before placing your next flour order, get the BAY STATE story! 


—EXCLUSIVELY FOR BAKERS— 


Bay State MILLING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: WINONA, MINNESOTA | LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 
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A versatile family 
to package your flour 
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Multiwall Consumer-size Bemilin® Dress-Print 





Paper Bags... Paper Bags... Cotton Bags... 
rough outer sheets, for non-skid stacking, beautifully printed, squared-up shelf 5- to 100-lbs., in demand by consumers 
easier handling; smooth inner sheets for packages that build impulse buying. for household uses. 


efficient dumping. 














Osnaburg and Bemis Special” Thread 
Burlap Bags... Sheeting Cotton Bags... and Mainstay” Twine... 
sturdy, light in color, fine finish — for popular, too, for export, because of their for bag-closing. Economical because of 
export shipment. re-use value in other countries. their quality. 
And, backing up this versatile family, ‘ : 
are Bemis’ unparalleled production, Be mi Ss 
service and sales facilities. Ocninil Ghiteatcttn: iain ae 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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Through these mills 


flows America’s 


choicest wheat 


Your Bakery Leserves the Bet! 


THE KANSAS MILLING COMPANY 


wieG yt «& bd 


Mills at Wichita and Moundridge, K 
° 





CAPACITY 12,000 CWTS STORAGE: 4,500,000 BUSHELS 
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What sells baked foods? (NO. 5 IN A SERIES) 


“MR. PILLSBURY 
AT YOUR SERVICE 


The Pillsbury bakery salesman funnels 
valuable information from many specialized 
departments to bakers everywhere 


Procurement question? Count on your Pillsbury sales- 
man to advise you wisely on when to buy and how 
long to book for. He’s backed by Pillsbury’s Business 
Analysis Department—specialists who constantly 
analyze data from all parts of the country to keep 
abreast of trends. This data includes information on 
crops, industry conditions and price fluctuations. 
These business specialists keep your “‘Mr. Pillsbury” 
fully informed at all times. 











Production problem? The baker can ask the salesman 
(his own “Mr. Pillsbury’) for help from a technical 
serviceman. These baking specialists are constantly visit- 
ing bakeries across the U.S., helping solve problems, 
observing new trends. 
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"New Crop” trouble? Talk to the Pillsbury salesman. He’ll demon- — 
strate how Pillsbury’s constant testing, careful wheat blending 

and special crop transition program have eliminated new year 
variations in many bakers’ production. He’s confident . . . because 
Pillsbury Quality Control backs him all the way. 


Want new sales, product ideas? Other specialists behind the Pills- 
bury salesman develop and test new products for bakers, design 
colorful sales aids, come up with new promotional events. Count } 
on the salesman, too, for help in tailoring the promotion to your Too much work, too few hands? Maybe a bakery mix 
bakery. It’s all part of the complete service every Pillsbury is the answer. The Pillsbury salesman has an interesting | 
salesman offers to help bakers sell more . . . and sell profitably. story on how production problems can be eased through 
Truly “Mr. Pillsbury” is constantly at your service. use of mixes. Pillsbury produces a complete line of pre- 
cision-blended mixes at Springfield—in one of the most 

modern plants of its kind in the world. 













# Pillsbury’ : 


5 a baking se: 
Se, pariner a : 















. Your Rie. in iii sales 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
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IT’S THE PLUS VALUE THAT COUNTS! 


YOUR NEAREST DOMESTIC 
LYKES OFFICE 


PLUS 


372 overseas acents 


These LYKES representatives are in ad- 
dition to its own traffic and supervi: 
staff overseas. They're part of a world- 
wide organization providing the fast, 
efficient shipping you need. 156 over- 
seas ports are served by the frequent, 
regularly scheduled sailings of 54 mod- 
ern cargoliners— 

LARGEST AMERICAN FLAG FLEET 

SAILING BETWEEN 


U.S. GULF PORTS 
AND THE WORLD 
LYKES 6 TRADE ROUTES 
U. K. LINE AFRICA LINE 


CONTINENT LINE ORIENT LINE 
MEDITERRANEAN LINE CARIBBEAN LINE 








For experienced, precision handling of 
FLO 


Specify "VIA GULF PORTS and LYKES!" 











Modern Passenger Accommodations 





rk: 


LYK 


ee 


Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., Inc. 





General Offices: NEW ORLEANS, 
HOUSTON, GALVESTON, NEW YORK, 
Beaumont, Brownsville, Chicago, Corpus 
Christi, Dallas, Kansas City, Lake 
Charles, Memphis, Mobile, Port Arthur, 
St. Louis, Tampa, Washington, D. C. 
OFFICES AND AGENTS IN PRINCIPAL 
WORLD PORTS. 
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Mark B. Kroh William Dudley 


NEW MANAGERS—-Two new service 
managers have been appointed by 
Union Machinery Co., an expansion 
of the company’s sales and service 
orgahization, according to John E. 
Morrill, president. Union Machinery 
is a subsidiary pf American Machine 
& Foundry Co. 

William Dudley has been appointed 
service manager at Union Machin- 
ery’s plant at Richmond, Va. Mark 
B. Kroh has been named to the same 
position at the firm’s plant in Glen 
Rock, Pa. 

Mr. Dudley joined Union Machin- 
ery in 1930 as a machine assembler. 
After working in the plant four years, 
he was transferred to the service de- 
partment, and since that time has 
installed and serviced Union equip- 
ment in many of the country’s lead- 
ing bakeries. 

Mr. Kroh started with Union Ma- 
chinery in 1937 as a machine assem- 
bler, and in 1947 was named manager 
of the service department at Glen 
Rock. 

The firm officially opened its new 
plant in Richmond a few weeks ago. 


Country- Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America's foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 


——=— 
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WALL~ROGALSKY MILLING CO 





* MEPHERSON, KANSAS * 





SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 








RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 








West Virginia 
Bakers Outing 
July 28-31 


CHARLESTON, W.VA.—The 19th 
annual convention of the West Vir- 
ginia Bakers Assn. will be held at 
the Greenbrier, White Sulphur 
Springs, W.Va., July 28-31. 

The convention will include a busi- 
ness meeting for member bakers at 
9 p.m. Sunday, July 28, golf for both 
men and women, the president’s re- 
ception, a wide variety of other en- 
tertainment and activities, and a talk 
by E. J. Sperry, Sperry Industrial 
Publications, Inc. Mr. Sperry will ad- 
dress members of the assqciation fol- 
lowing the baker-allied business meet- 
ing at 10 a.m. Tuesday, July 30. 

The opening day’s activities will 
include an election of officers follow- 
ing the member bakers’ business 
meeting in the West Virginia room 
at 9 p.m. 

Monday, July 29, will be highlight- 
ed by the men’s golf tournament at 
8:30 a.m., a ladies’ putting tourney 
at 2:30 p.m., and the West Virginia 
hour at 6 p.m. The latter event will 
include the president’s reception, a 
cocktail party and dancing. Mr. and 
Mrs. J. W. Wallace, Mr. and Mrs. Al- 
bert Spelsberg, Mr. and Mrs. Harry 
Fretwell and Mr. and Mrs. Ed John- 
son will be receiving at the West Vir- 
ginia hour. 

Other highlights Monday will be 
“visiting night” at the Old White 
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“NO, THANKS, I'LL 
EAT IT HERE" 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—One recent 
holiday shopper who was told by 
postal employees that he would have 
to pay $6 postage fees and that he 
woild be required to fill in several 
written forms solved his problem an 
easier way. 

“Guess it isn’t worth all that,” said 
the man. So he cut the cake on the 
spot and shared it with postoffice per- 
sonnel. 

The cake was originally intended 
for mailing to Venezuela. 





Club and the regular Greenbrier Ho- 
tel bingo night. 

Tuesday will be given over to the 
baker-allied business meeting, Mr. 
Sperry’s speech, a bridge party at 
2:30 p.m. and a cabaret party in the 
Greenbrier auditorium at 9 p.m. The 
party will feature a welcome by 
James Wallace, president, and will be 
topped off with awarding of golf 
prizes. There will be a table for chil- 
dren. The evening will be concluded 
with dancing. 

Planning for the convention is be- 
ing done by Harry Fretwell, chair- 
man of the golf committee, assisted 
by Howard Haman, Harvey Woeck- 
ner, Dave Hampton, Ralph Lacy and 
Carlyle Cole. Mrs. J. W. Wallace, Mrs. 
R. D. Isner, Jr., Mrs. R. R. Stuart, 
Jr., and Mrs. Ed Johnson comprise 
the ladies social committee. 

Guy N. Belcher, L. D. Feuchten- 
berger and Earl Heiner comprise the 
election committee. 





LAMING. 


Pi Suita 





DIAMOND JUBILEE CAKE—A replica of downtown Seattle, in cake, was 
baked by Van de Kamp Bakeries recently and presented to the Seattle Cham- 
ber of Commerce on the occasion of the chamber’s Diamond Jubilee celebra- 
tion. The cake was eight feet square at the base and, in some places, reached 
a height of four feet. It was presented by Arthur H. Van de Kamp, vice 
president and general manager, at the left above, to Joseph E. Gandy, presi- 
dent of the Seattle Chamber of Commerce, with knife, and Elizabet Barnett, 


at Mr. Gandy’s left. 





"THE largest and most modern flour mill 


and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 


storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sgaTTr eg, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers ’ 
CLIFF H.MORRIS & CO. EasTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 82 Beaver Street, New YorK CITY 
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ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


Questions on Page 24 











1. True. Bread pans _ should be 
spaced at least three-quarters of an 
inch apart at the top for best results 

2. True. This will usually repre- 
sent about 72 to 76% of the wheat 
berry. 

3. False. Simple syrup is usually 
a mixture of sugar and water that 
has been brought to a boil. (2 Ib. 


THE AMERICAN BAKER 


sugar plus 1 lb. water). This boiled 
sugar has not been inverted by an 
acid as has true invert syrup. Invert 


syrup is hygroscopic. The cakes 
made with simple syrup will dry 


faster than those made with invert 
syrup. 

1. False. Excellent angel _ food 
cakes are being made by using dried 
egg whites. The results obtained 
depend upon the quality and process 
used in the manufacture of dried 
whites. 

5. False. Experimental work on 
this problem showed that there was 
little or no difference in the staling 
of the bread. 


6. False. There is nothing that 
can be done to eliminate smoking of 
the burnt fat. The flavor of the fat 
has been damaged, and if it is used, 
the fried products will have an in- 
ferior flavor. 

7. True. Sweetened, condensed 
milk contains about 40% sugar. The 
sugar is used to preserve its keeping 
quality and to inhibit the bacterial 
action which causes sourness. 

8. True. Thawed, frozen yolks are 
inclined to be gummy. The addition 
of the warm water reduces this gum- 
miness, resulting in improvement of 
the beating quality. 

9. False. The raisins may sink to 











made with 


“(Dytase makes bread ~ 


with increased shelf life 
.... keeps fresh longer 


..2.tender texture 


... full bodied flavor 


DOUGH WHITENER 


WYTASE is the registered trade mark of the J. R. Short 
Milling Company to designote its natural enzyme 


tte: 





preparation for whitening and 


ing the dough. 


J. R. SHORT MILLING COMPANY, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 
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the bottom due to over-creaming 
The batter may contain too mug 
leavening or, due to a low egg cop. 
tent, may lack body. The flour useg 
may also be weak. 

10. True. It is recommended that 
the refrigerated mix be allowed to 
attain room temperature. Then adq 
% oz. baking powder and 4 gz 
powdered sugar to each 10 lb. of 
batter. These ingredients should be 
mixed with about 8 oz. cake batter 
and then added to the balance of 
the 10 lb. This procedure will help 
to eliminate peaking and shrinkage. 

11. False. As a rule, the amount 
of gelatine used in making marsh. 
mallow runs from 1.9 to 2.1%. 

12. The crumb color will be 
harmed. Instead of being white jt 
will be a creamy, light brown color. 
The cakes will also fall during bak. 
ing, making them unsalable 

13. True. This is because they 
usually consist of 1 Ib. sugar, 2 Jb, 
butter and 3 lb. flour. Enough eggs 
are used to make a dough, generally 
about 4 or 5. 

14. False. The brown sugar can be 
softened by placing it in a container 
and covering with a damp cloth be. 
fore placing a cover on it. A large 
sponge soaked in water and placed 
in a small pan and then placed on 
top of the hard sugar before placing 
on the cover will also soften it. It 
can then be used whenever a formu- 
la is called for. 

15. True. The fruit will absorb 
the sugar, or syrup solution, which 
in turn acts as a preservative. It 
should be drained before being add- 
ed to the icing, otherwise the icing 
may be thinned too much. When 
only powdered sugar is used, it is 
best to use about two times as much 
sugar as fruit. 

16. False. If allowed to cool on 
the pans, they will dry faster, as 
the pans retain the heat for quite 
a while. Macaroons are usually baked 
in double pans so that the bottoms 
will stay soft. 

17. True. It has also been found 
that if the shells are washed with 
egg whites and allowed to dry for 
an hour or so, soakage will be some- 
what decreased. However, this pro- 
cedure requires more labor. 

18. True. There is little difference 
in the absorption of macaroon coco- 
nut and cooky flour. However, when 
moisture is mixed with flour, gluten 
is developed which causes a binding 
action. There is no gluten develop- 
ment when using coconut. Coconut 
is also quite high in fat. 

19. False. They require a_ great 
deal of steam in the oven. When the 
rolls are placed in the oven contain- 
ing steam, they become covered with 
condensed moisture. This moisture 
causes the dough surface to gelatin- 
ize, allowing the rolls to stretch and 
expand. Stretching produces a thin 
crust. With very little steam, the 
rolls will have a thick crust of an 
entirely different character. 

20. False. The object in soaking 
is to soften the bran coating so that, 
instead of breaking into small flakes, 
it can be peeled off. The small flakes 
are difficult to remove from the 
flour. 


BROKERS & DISTRIBUTORS 
WANTED FOR 


NAPPANEE QUALITY 


CORN MEAL 


«ve NAPPANEE MILLING CO 
NAPPANEE, IND. 
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The forward look 
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Did you foresee bulk handling back in ’41? Neither did we. We built our 
big storage plant that year for other reasons—more accurate milling, aeration, 
proper aging. 

But how beautifully those bins work out for bulk delivery—as well as bag 
delivery! We simply take test samples as flour flows to the bins. While it’s there 








we have plenty of time to make thorough tests. 


Get the point? Tested not during loading, not after loading, but before. 
We think it’s the only safe way and the only sure way to guarantee uniformity. 


Don’t take less than you can get from Atkinson. 


IT's 
BIN 
CHECKED 


Its 
Everybody talks uniformity... ATKINSON delivers it €BIN ay 





ATKINSON FLOUR FOR BAKERS ONLY...MINNEAPOLIS 
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I-H offers the highest quality attainable in 


bread flours ... a quality that means produc- 
[ae Loe] tion savings in good bread yields and fewer 
schedule upsets. I-H can help make your loaf 

| the best in your market. 
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No. 4013—Sugar 
= 

Trailer 

A new trailer specially built for 
transporting pulverized and granular 
bulk material; such as sugar will per- 
mit many “bag handling’’ processors 
and manufacturers to switch to bulk 
handling, according to an announce- 
ment by the Fuller Co. The trailer is 
designed and engineered to load, haul 





and unload such materials as sugar, 
malt and grain. Equipped with pneu- 
matic handling equipment and acces- 
sory devices, and an engine to power 
this equipment, the new bulk trans- 


port may be loaded pneumatically 


looking Into 


New Products 
New Services 
New Literature 


This reader service department announces the development of new and improved 
products, new services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. 
Claims made in this department are those of the firm concerned. Use the accom- 
panying coupon to obtain the desired information. 
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from a bulk railroad car at a team 


track. Hatches on the top of the 
trailer also permit loading by gravi- 
ty from overhead bins. Unloading is 
accomplished pneumatically, with the 
bulk product being blown directly in- 
to the customer’s storage bin. The 
trailer has a payload space of 600 cu. 
ft. (15 tons of sugar), which is pro- 
vided by three stainless steel tanks. 
Bulk material funnels from each tank 
into a common underslung transport 
line. It is pneumatically conveyed 
through stainless steel pipe and into 
a conveying line in the user’s plant. 
Material may be lifted to storage 
bins located as high as 150 feet above 
the street unloading level. The trail- 
er is 33 ft. long, 8 ft. wide, and 12 ft. 
high. It we'ghs 20,650 lb. empty. For 
additional information check No. 
4013 on the coupon and mail it to this 
publication. 


No. 4018—Food 
Antioxidant 


A new bul'etin entitled ‘“Koppers 
BHT Antioxidant” has been issued by 
the chemical division of Koppers Co., 
Inc. The bulletin describes the ad- 
vantages of employing butylated hy- 
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droxy toluene as an antioxidant for 
the storage stability and vitamin re- 
tention of human foods that are sub- 
ject to oxidation. A copy of the 16- 
page, 2-color brochure which con- 
tains latest test data, is available. 
Check No. 4018 on the coupon and 
mail it to this publication. 


No. 4014—Hydraulie 
Drum Lift 


Announcement is made by Sterling, 
Fleischman Co. of the availability of 
its new model BM 3 “High Boy” 
Sterling hydraulic drum lift. It was 
developed to meet the need for lifting 
drums and containers to higher levels 
than accomplished by the standard 
model BM 2 Sterling drum lift. The 





“High Boy” will lift to a maximum 
height of better than 72 in. for great- 
er ease in pouring contents of con- 
tainers and drums into mixing vats, 
tanks, etc. Secure complete details 
by checking No. 4014 on the coupon 
and mailing it. 


No. 4015—Sampling 
Method 


A sampling method to obtain rep- 
resentative samples of flour or other 
material being moved by air has been 
announced by the Atkinson Bulk 
Transport Co. The device is easily 
attached to the conveying pipe or 
tube. The sample is taken by opening 
a valve which directs the material 





from the flowing line into the sample 
container. A 2 lb. sample is secured 
in about one minute, while about 
1,000 lb. of product moves through 
the line. More representative samples 
of the lot being conveyed can be 
taken at intervals during the moving 
time. Secure complete details by 
checking No. 4015 on the coupon and 
mailing it. 
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No. 4016—Bulk Food 
Handling 


A new idea in bulk food handling— 
Vimeo series “V” refrigerators—has 
been developed after two years of 
research and experimentation by the 
Victory Metal Manufacturing Corp, 
This new method in bulk unit load. 
ing, and unloading and handling of 
foods, centers around a mobile ful] 
length food file rack that can be 
placed in or taken out of the reffi- 
gerators with ease by a specially de. 
signed cart. The mobile unit will hold 
as many as 126 pans 12 by 20 by 2. 
in. deep and will also take all other 
pans—full or fractional sizes. Secure 
full details by checking No. 4016 on 
the coupon and mailing it. 


No. 4017—Pie Plate 
Manual 


An eight-page illustrated manual 
devoted exclusively to pie plates and 
patty pans has been made available 
to the bakery trade by the Ekco 
Engineering Co. Designed as a handy 
and permanent reference guide, the 
catalog lists the complete line of the 
several hundred different stock and 
special size pie plates made by Ekco, 
Full dimensions and complete tech- 





nical data are supplied as well as 
complete instructions for measuring 
and ordering both patty pans and 
pie plates. The manual is available 
without cost. Check No. 4017 on the 
coupon and mail it to this publica- 
tion. 


Also Available 


The following new products have 
been described in previous issues and 
information about them may still be 
obtained by jotting the appropriate 
number on the coupon and forward- 
ing it to this magazine. 

No. 3947—Revolving display unit, 
Vue-More Corp. 

No. 3948—Repair of food handling 
equipment, American Solder & Flux 
Co. 

No. 3949—Sterile conditioning sys- 
tem for liquid sugar tanks, D. Wil- 
liam Fuller Co. 

No. 3950—Packaging 
Hinde & Dauch. 

No. 3951—Icing product, S. Gum- 
pert Co., Inc. 

No. 3952—Price information and 
details of route selling book, My- 
croft Press. 

No. 39538—Band_ edge 
Gopher Grinders, Inc. 

No. 3954—Fruit pie filling formu: 
las, Corn Products Sales Co. 

No. 3955—Floor polisher and 
scrubber, Advance Floor Machine Co. 

No. 3956—Fruit pie filling thick- 
ener, National Starch Products, Ine. 

No. 3957—Sheeter - moulder, Mo 
line, Inc. 

No. 3958—Flavor periodical, Mag- 
nus, Mabee and Reynard, Inc. 

No. 3959—Dispensing pump for 1> 
65 gal. drums, Multi-Meter Corp. 

No. 3960—Plant cleaning device, 
Oakite Products, Inc. 
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No. 3961—Steel belt conveyors, 
Sandvik Steel, Inc. 

No. 3962—Bulk car brush, Fuller 
Brush Co. 

No. 3964—Border - printed display 
doily, Harvey Paper Products Co. 

No. 3965—Rack-type automatic 
proof box, Read Standard Corp. 

No. 3966—Bakery sanitation book- 
let, Oakite Products, Inc. 

No. 3967—Two film - grade poly- 
ethylene resins, Bakelite Co., divi- 
sion of Union Carbide & Carbon 
Corp. 

No. 3968—Technical manual] on 
bread wrapping, Waxed Paper Mer- 
chandising Council. 

No. 3970—Finger tip bowl control, 
Triumph Manufacturing Co. 

No. 3971—Bag opening and loading 
machine, Errich International Corp. 

No. 3972—Food plant insecticide, 
Huge Co., Inc. 
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4 SUCCESSFUL D 
BUSINESS CALLS pa = 
FINEST EQUIPMENT 


DCA FOOD INDUSTRIES 


45 WEST 36th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 










Inc. 





To bake the best. . . 
buy the best! 
Quality Bakery Products 


NATIONAL YEAST CORPORATION 
Chanin Building, New York, N.Y. 








For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
2% Broad Street New York City 
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No. 3978—Shortening product, An- 
derson, Clayton & Co. 

No. 3974—Diet booklet, Sugar In- 
formation, Inc. 

No. 3975—Bread slicing handbook, 
Gopher Grinders, Inc. 

No. 3976—Bag closure labels, Kwik 
Lok Corp. 

No. 3977—Liquid sugars, 
Syrups & Sugars, Inc. 

No. 3978—Six design suggestions 
for Easter cake decorations, Westco 
Products. 

No. 3979—Dried torula yeast, Red 
Star Yeast & Products Co. 

No. 3980—Flour dump-sifter for 
bagged flour, Read Standard Divi- 
sion, Capitol Products Corp. 

No. 3981—Electric street truck, 
Cleveland Vehicle Co. 

No. 3982—Roll moulder panner, 
Read Standard Division, Capito! 
Products Corp. 

No. 3988—Refrigeration, Foster Re- 
frigerator Corp. 

No. 3984—Production freezers, Re- 
frigeration Corporation of America. 

No. 3985—Aluminum foil wrap, 
Shellmar-Betner Flexible Packaging 
Division, Continental Can Co. 

No. 3986—Bread wrapper, Nashua 
Corp. 

No. 3987—Food grade antioxidant. 
Eastman Chemical Products, Inc. 

No. 3988—Circular on pH meter, 
Photovolt Corp. 

No. 4001—Booklet on “Sweetose” 
in corn syrup in bread, rolls and buns, 
A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co. 

No. 4002—Vibrators for industrial 
applications, Martin Engineering Co. 

No. 4008—F ungicidal paint, Charles 
Bowman & Co. 

No. 4004—Cleaner attachment for 
band slicing machines, Gopher Grind- 
ers, Inc. 

No. 4005—Doughnut fryer, J. C. 
Pitman & Sons, Inc. 

No. 4006—Cheese cake formula 
book, Edward M. Voorhees. 


Refined 


No. 4007—All-metal coolers, Nor- 
Lake, Inc. 

No. 4008—Brochure on freezers, 
Foster Refrigerator Co. 

No. 4009—Bulk transport bulletin, 
Fuller Co. 

No. 4010—Butter formulas, H. C. 
Brill Co., Inc. 

No. 4011—Job evaluation booklet, 
Business Research Corp. 

No. 4012—Booklet on yeast, Quar- 
termaster Food & Container Insti- 
tute. 

No. 4056—Bulk flour weigher, To- 
ledo Scale Co. 

No. 5508—Embezzlement controls, 
Fidelity & Deposit Co. 

No. 5527—Vacuum cleaner, 
rows Equipment Co. 

No. 6505—Emergency light unit, 
General Scientific Equipment Co. 

No. 5519—I nsecticide for use 
around foodstuffs, J. I. Holcomb 
Manufacturing Co., Inc. 


Bur- 
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NEW WALNUT SHELLER 

CHICO, CAL. — The Continental 
Nut Co. recently announced to its 
brokers and customers that it has 
put in operation a new shelling unit 
for walnuts that should more than 
double the capacity of the old shell- 
ing equipment which it replaces. At 
the same time, Continental an- 
nounced plans for an expanded ad- 
vertising program for its Blue Rib- 
bon brand black walnut kernels, 
shelled almonds and shelled English 
walnuts. The campaign is designed 
to reach every class of trade at sea- 
sonal peaks and is to run for a full 
year. 





CODING AND MARKING 
“Code dating and marking machines for the flour 
milling and baking industries. Coding bread wrap- 
pers, h and kages, etc., our specialty. 
Write for information on a specific problem 
KIWI CODERS CORPORATION 


3804 N. Clark St. Chicago 13, Hlinois 

















SAPPHIRE 
JUDITH 


GOLD CROSS 


DAKOTANA 
CANADIA 


% bagged or 
bulk 





1 for bread 

of distinctive 
flavor and texture 
MONTANA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 











KEEP THIS 
UNDER YOUR HAT: 





WE SUPPORT 
WHEAT FLOUR 
INSTITUTE 








QUAKER BAKERS FLOUR is specially 
designed for the specific needs of the mod- 


ern baker. Costing no more than ordinary 


flours, this highest-quality short-patent 


flour has the versatility to create superior 


results in every bakery item you produce. 


Call... Write . 


.. or Wire to: 


, The Quaker Oats Company 
Chicago, U.S.A. 


Mills at Cedar Rapids, lowa e St. Joseph, Mo. ¢ Sherman, Texas 
and Los Angeles, California 
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~ If the bakery production managers bought the flour, 
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they tell us we couldn't make enough DRINKWATER FLOUR! 









_..then | sez to the Boss: 
LETS BE SAFE! 


You can shop for those “bargains” if you want to... 
but, FIRST — buy at least 50%” 


DRINKWATER FLOUR 


In the shirtsleeves end of the baking business, you learn fast that quality 
ingredients make quality products. And cost less in the end! 


MORTEN MILLING CO., DALLAS, TEXAS 


*P.S....and 100% is better if you want to make the best loaf in town! 
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Production Trends of Bread and Other Yeast-Raised Products, 1955-1956 
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American Bakers Assn. Notes 
Bread Consumption Gain 


CHICAGO — Indication of another 
slight gain in per capita consumption 
of bread and other yeast raised prod- 
ucts is contained in the summary of 
1956 production trends recently re- 
leased by the American Bakers Assn. 

The tonnage chart for the full year 
1956 showed an increase of 2.6% 
over the production in 1955. This 
percentage of increase in bread ton- 
nage compares with a population in- 
crease estimated at 1.8%. 

The volume figures are reported to 
ABA each week and comparisons are 
made from week to week with the 
previous year and with a base year. 
Current 1957 reports are based on the 
year 1954. Tonnage reported aver- 
ages above 60 million pounds weekly, 
estimated at close to 25% of total 
national production of bread and 
other yeast raised products. 

Southern and western reporting 
bakeries continued to show greatest 
percentage gains, the indices for these 
areas ranging from 116 to 143 based 
on 1947 as 100. Bakeries in the cen- 
tral section held from 1% to 10% 
above 1947. 

Bakeries in the East throughout 
the year reported tonnage below the 
1947 level but it is notable that since 
Jan. 1, 1957 the index for the eastern 
bakeries has been from 101 to 107 
on the new 1954 base, the ABA points 
out. 

In a letter accompanying the vol- 
ume report sent to ABA members, 
E. E. Kelley, Jr., president, asked for 
additional members to participate in 
the weekly volume report, to broaden 
still further the index. 

The trend of production of bread 
and other yeast-raised products on a 
pounds-produced basis for the USS. 
in 1955 and 1956 is shown above, 
based on statistics gathered by the 
American Bakers Assn. 

These charts are constructed from 


data submitted weekly by bakers pro- 
ducing over 60 million pounds of 
bread a week. The figures are tabu- 
lated as they are received to deter- 
mine the per cent of increase or per 
cent of decrease in pounds produced 
from week to week. The production 
in the year 1947 is used as a base of 
100. 


The purpose of the material is to 
determine the trend of production 
over a given period of time. It is not 
designed to determine the total 
amount of bread produced in the na- 
tion. The poundage reported for this 
service each week, by those who par- 
ticipate, amounts to almost 25% of 
all the bread produced for sale by all 
bakeries and chain stores each week. 
A sample as large as this, almost 
25%, is considered by statisticians to 
be more than adequate for trend de- 
termination purposes. Bakers that 
now participate, use these figures to 
check their own bread production 
each week with the production of 
other companies, the ABA points out. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OAKITE ASSIGNMENTS 

NEW YORK — Oakite Products, 
Ine., manufacturer of industrial 
cleaning materials and equipment, 
has announced that E. Lacy has been 
transferred from Detroit to Houston, 
Texas; R. W. Krajicek from Billings, 
Mont., to Lake Charles, La.; B. B. 
Herron from Odessa to Beaumont, 
Texas; and Horace V. Wells from 
San Antonio to Corpus Christi, 
Texas. New representatives include 
Robert H. Bourbonnais, assigned to 
Lansing, Mich.; J. C. Ruttle, to De- 
troit; Harry H. Thomas, to Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa; William G. Caffee to 
Birmingham, Ala.; Andrew C. John- 
ston to Washington, D.C.; and Theo 
L. Matula to San Antonio, Texas. 
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NEW CINCINNATI HEADQUARTERS—The Red Star Yeast & Produc‘s Co. 
of Milwaukee has opened a new branch office on the north side of Cincinnati. 
The new branch will serve the entire section, including suburbs such as Nor- 
Wood, Reading, Wyoming and Cheviot, and the metropolitan areas of Coving- 
ton and Newport, Ky., across the Ohio River. The building, shown above, will 
be used as headquarters for the Cincinnati district office which controls branch 
operations in Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, Tennessee, and part of West Virginia. 
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1955 and 1956 


(On Pounds Produced Basis) 


1947 
1947 Average Week — 100 
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SALES GAINS MADE BY 
BAKERY STORES 


WASHINGTON — The dollar vol- 
ume of sales by bakery products 
stores in the U.S. for March of 1957 
totaled $74,000,000, compared with 
$72,000,000 in March of 1956 and 
only $68,000,000 in February of 1957. 
Figures are from a monthly retail 
trade report of the U.S. Department 
of Commerce. Dollar volume sales 
for the first three months of 1957 
totaled $214,000,000, compared with 
$211,000,000 for the corresponding 
period of last year. 





American Bakeries 
Reports Earnings; 


Names Directors 


CHICAGO—American Bakeries Co. 
has reported consolidated net earn- 
ings for the 16 weeks ended April 20, 
1957, and for the like period of 1956 
as follows: 


1957 1956 

Net earnings before 

federal income tax ...$3,390,409 $2,944,690 
Net earnings after 

federal income tax ... 1,661,300 1,431,804 
Common shares 

outstanding .......... 1,596,205 1,596,205 
Net earnings per 

common share ....... $0.99 $0.85 


The board of directors has declared 
the regular quarterly dividends of 
50¢ a share on the common stock and 
$1.12%4 a share on the 44%2% cumu- 
lative preferred stock of the corpor- 
ation, both payable June 1, 1957, to 
stockholders of record on May 17, 
1957. 

The company has also announced 
the resignation of John Pirie and 
William T. Spence as directors. Mr. 
Pirie, treasurer and secretary at the 
time of his retirement in 1950, had 
been a director since 1939. Mr. 
Spence, a director of American Bak- 
eries Co. of Florida since 1927, be- 
came a director at the time of the 
Florida firm’s merger into American 
Bakeries Co. in 1953. 

The company has increased the 
size of its board from six to nine, 
and has elected to fill the five vacan- 
cies—T. W. Dodd, G. G. Grant, A. 
W. Koss, D. H. O’Connell, vice presi- 
dents, and G. B. Rockafellow, treas- 
urer and secretary. Messrs. Dodd, 
Grant, and Koss have each had more 
than 30 years of service with the 
company. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


QUARTERLY DIVIDEND 


NEW YORK — Directors of the 
Ward Baking Co. have declared their 
regular quarterly dividend of 1%%, 
$1.37 a share, on the outstanding 
5%% cumulative preferred stock of 
the company. Directors have also de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 25¢ 
a share on outstanding common 
stock. Both dividends are payable 
July 1, 1957, to holders of record 
June 14, 1957. 








George H. Marlow 
Heads Production 


At Van de Kamp’s 


LOS ANGELES—The appointment 
of George H. Marlow as superintend- 
ent in charge of bakery production 
of Van de Kamp’s Holland Dutch 
Bakers, Los Angeles, has been an- 
nounced by L. H. Fortin, president. 
Mr. Marlow succeeds A. M. New- 
house who has retired after 36 years 
of service with the firm. 

Mr. Marlow returns to Los An- 
geles where in 1928 he started as a 
Van de Kamp co-worker and a check- 
er in the packing department. One 
year later he was transferred to the 
large coffee cake department to learn 
the bakery trade. He became assist- 
ant foreman and, in 1942, foreman. 
He was promoted to superintendent 





G. H. Marlow 


A. M. Newhouse 


of the Van de Kamp’s Seattle divi- 
sion bakery and moved to the North- 
west in 1953, with Harry Kenyon, 
who was then foreman of the Los 
Angeles bakery’s dough room. Mr. 
Kenyon will now succeed Mr. Marlow 
as bakery superintendent at Seattle: 
In a letter to Van de Kamp work- 
ers, President Fortin cited Mr. New- 
house’s accomplishments in guiding 
production of the southern California 
bakery firm. Starting in 1921 as a 
baker Mr. Newhouse worked up to 
the position of vice president in 
charge of production and elected 
member of the board of directors. 
He was responsible for beginning 
production in the baking kitchens 
when Van de Kamp’s moved into its 
larger, four acre, facilities on Fletch- 
er Drive in 1931, and more recently, 
he directed the transition from un- 
wrapped to packaged products. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Nabisco Safety Award 
Given Buffalo Bakery 


BUFFALO—Seventy-six drivers 
who have accumulated a combined 
1,000 years of safe driving were hon- 
ored at the National Biscuit Co.'s 
bread bakery, Buffalo, where they are 
employed. As a result of the record, 
the Buffalo bread bakery has won the 
1956 Nabisco trophy for fleets of more 
than 50 trucks. Martin P. Lill, bakery 
manager, received the trophy during 
the ceremony from G. W. Hardy, dis- 
trict safety director of Lumbermen’s 
Mutual Casualty Co. 
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Crusts & Crumbs 


FROM THE EDITORIAL SLICER 
By Carroll K. Michener 








GETTYSBURG TAXDRESS — That’s 
the heading on the following little 
parody on Lincoln’s Gettysburg Ad- 
dress, appearing in the News Bin, a 
trade letter sent out by the Atkinson 
Milling Co., authorship attributed to 
Clayton “Abraham” Erickson: 

“Two score and four years ago our 
fathers brought forth upon this na- 
tion a new tax, conceived in despera- 
tion and dedicated to the proposition 
that all men are easy pickin’. 

“Now we are engaged in a mass of 
calculations, testing whether that 
taxpayer or any taxpayer so confused 
and so impoverished can long endure. 

“We are met on the great form 
ten-four-0. We have come to dedicate 
a large portion of our income to a 
final resting place with those who 
love their life because they may spend 
our money. 

“It is altogether anguish and tor- 
ture that we should do this. But in 
the legal sense, we can’t procrasti- 
nate ... we can’t eliminate . .. we 
cannot comprehend this tax. The col- 
lectors, clever and sly, who compute 
here, have gone far beyond our poor 
power to add or subtract. 

“Our creditors will little note nor 
long remember what we pay here, but 
the Director of Internal Revenue can 
never forget what we report here. It 
is for us the taxpayers, rather to be 
separated from the dollars which the 
government has already so wastefully 
spent ... that from these vanished 
dollars, we take increased devotion 
to the few remaining . . . that we 
here highly resolve that next year 


will find us in a still higher tax 
bracket. 
“That all taxpayers, underpaid, 


shall obtain more deductions; and 
that taxation of the people, by the 
Congress, for the government, shall 
not cause our solvency to perish.” 


&& XS FORECAST —In June, 1953, 
the New York Times reported: “Dr. 
Seymour E. Harris (Harvard profes- 
sor) warned today that the country 
might be confronted with a depres- 
sion on the scale of that of the 
1930’s if proposed cuts in military 
spending were not offset by increases 
in welfare expenditures.” 

National security spending de- 
clined from over $50 billion in 1953 
to $41 billion in 1955, while cash 
payments to the public from the U.S. 
Treasury dropped by $4 billion. But 
national income jumped $21 billion 
(constant prices). 


According to the Federal Trade 
Commission’s “Report on Corporate 
Mergers and Acquisitions” one of the 
principal motivations for mergers in 
recent years has been a desire to 
diversify product lines. More and 
more firms are entering more than 
one industry. Thus, we have a tire 
company producing movies for tele- 
vision, an anthracite coal mining 


company selling underwear, a carbon 
steel producer going in for beer and 
a steamship company that is now also 
a bank, a fertilizer company, a plastic 


manufacturer, an airline, an outdoor 
advertising concern and a dealer in 
coffee, paper, paint and foodstuffs. 


SAXLPEACEFUL CO-EXIST- 
ENCE—“About the capitalist states, 
it doesn’t depend on you whether or 
not we exist. If you don’t like us, 
don’t accept our invitations and don’t 
invite us to come to see you. Wheth- 
er you like it or not, history is on 
our side. We will bury you!—Nikita 
Khrushchev, November 1956. 


IN LIGHTER VEIN—Everyone has 
noted them sitting behind big desks, 
or “in conference” behind closely 
guarded doors, well dressed, care- 
fully groomed, important, with or 
without briefcases — the executives. 
One sees them, one recognizes them 
for what they are but—what do they 
do? What are their functions? Dr. 
Harry Levinson of the Menninger 
Foundation seems to have ‘made a 
contribution to this subject which we 
hasten to pass on for the benefit of 
present and future executives in 
medicine. “As nearly everyone 
knows,” he writes, “an executive has 
practically nothing to do, except to 
decide what is to be done; to tell 
someone to do it; to listen to reasons 
why it should not be done, why it 
should be done by someone else, or 
why it should be done in a different 
way; to follow up to see if the thing 
has been done; to discover that it has 
been done incorrectly; to point out 
how it should have been done; to con- 
clude that as long as it has been done, 
it may as well be left where it is; to 
wonder if it is not time to get rid of 
a person who cannot do a thing right; 
to reflect that he probably has a wife 
and a large family and that certainly 
any successor would be just as bad, 
and maybe worse; to consider how 
much simpler and better the thing 
would have been done if one had done 
it oneself in the first place; to reflect 
sadly that one could have done it in 
20 minutes, and, as things turned out, 
one has to spend two days to find out 
why it has taken three weeks for 
someone else to do it wrong.” (Ex- 
cerpted from American Management 
Association Personnel Series No. 
167.) 
» + * 


HOW A BUSINESSMAN EVALU- 
ATES HIS TRADE ASSOCIATION 
—Addressing its attention to the vir- 
tures of trade associations, a promi- 
nent machinery manufacturers as- 
sociation makes public this credo: 

“The trade association fits into the 
pattern of a successful business oper- 
ation just as do the services of a 
lawyer, banker, auditor, insurance 
consultant or business management 
counselor—and just as uniquely. 

‘In using all of these services, 
businessmen seek the advice and 
counsel and service of these experts 
in their fields. In their trade asso- 
ciation, they not only seek collective- 
ly with others in their field of busi- 
ness for expert advice founded on 
specific experience, but they add 


their voice to the strength of their 
industry to promote the welfare of 
that industry. 

“The trade association—the join- 
ing of forces with industry—gives 
power greater than that of the in- 
dividual, or the business firm, to 
fight inimical or hurtful elements 
not only from without, but also from 
within industry. What probably is 
the most valuable of all, the trade 
association makes it possible for an 
individual business unit to solve in- 
ternal management problems, prod- 
uct problems, distribution problems, 
service techniques, and many other 
peculiar-to-your-own-business pro b- 
lems with the help of the best brains 
in industry. In the trade association 
it is usually men who are experts in 
a particular phase of business oper- 
ation who give their time, thought 
and ingenuity to committee work to 
solve a problem. An individual could 
not begin to afford to hire the talent 
to work on a given problem repre- 
sented by even one committee in a 
trade association, but a member of 
a trade association receives the com- 
bined talents and thinking of several 
of the top experts in the field. 

“The day of the rugged individual- 
ist is gone. He is no longer the envy 
of his neighbors—instead he is pitied 
or watched. 

“Public confidence is enjoyed by 
those who associate themselves with 
their fellow craftsmen in industry 
organizations on the sound theory 
that together with their colleagues, 
they can best establish and main- 
tain ethics in the public interest, and, 
further, that only those willing to 
subscribe to such ethics are given 
the endorsement implied by member- 
ship in the association of their trade 
or profession.” 

s a * 

Early Alaskan and Canadian gold 
prospectors were called sourdoughs 
because they saved a small piece of 
dough from each successive baking. 
The dough became sour as time went 
on but, mixed with water, it became 
the leaven for a new batch of bread. 


e@ee 
NOT “SOMETHING JUST 
AS GOOD” 


Item in Magazine: “Some day highly 

concentrated pills may eliminate the 

need for foods and cookery.” 

A pink or blue or scarlet pill 

Dispatched within a second will 

Erase the need for lemon pie, 

Mouth-watering and gold and high; 

For tender, toothsome white me- 
ringue 

That makes the pulses leap and sing; 

For savory dressing, juicy roast, 

And orange-marmaladed toast. 

Stream-lined? Efficient? I agree, 

But what would any wedding be 

Without the sentiments that wake 

At sight of white-tiered wedding 
cake? 

Ah what a stuffy, dull affair 

To watch a newly wedded pair 

Explore the somewhat doubtful 
thrills 

Of opening packs of pallid pills! 

Grace V. Watkins 
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Jurisdictional 


Dispute Closes 
Buffalo Bakery 


BUFFALO—tThe Loblaw, Inc., bak. 
ery here, which supplies bread to 
about 80 Loblaw stores and super. 
markets, said May 27 that it wil] 
remain closed until a jurisdictiona] 
dispute involving the company and 
Local 264, Teamsters Union, AFL- 
CIO, and Local 16, Bakery & Con- 
fectionery Workers Internationa] 
Union, is settled. 

Picket lines were set up May 25 
at the company’s bakery. A company 
spokesman said the stores will con- 
tinue to sell bread supplied by other 
bakeries. 

He added the company will ask the 
National Labor Relations Board for 
an order restraining Local 264 from 
picketing the bakery. 

The company has a contract with 
Local 16, Bakery & Confectionery 
Workers, covering all its inside work- 
ers, about 300 in number, the spokes- 
man said. It has a contract with Lo- 
cal 264 of the Teamsters covering its 
drivers. 

“A few weeks ago,” he said, “busi- 
ness representative of Local 264 told 
us that his union now represents the 
shippers and dockmen, who put up 
orders of shipment, and that we 
would have to bargain with his union 
for them. 

“Since we already have a contract 
with the bakery workers covering the 
shippers and dockmen, we couldn't 
do that. It would be illegal.” 

James R. Dixon, business represen- 
tative of Local 16, said his union rati- 
fied a 3-year contract with the com- 
pany May 24. The contract provides 
wage increases of 11 to 26¢ an hour 
in the first year, 8 to 10¢ in the 
second year, with provision for re- 
opening wage negotiations in the 
third year. Mr. Dixon said his union 
had nothing to do with the work 
stoppage. 

The business representative of Lo- 
cal 264, said, “Any attempt by the 
General Baking. Co., or the Wonder 
Bread division of Continental Baking 
Co. to increase their bread supplies 
to Loblaw stores while the Loblaw, 
Inc., bakery is being picketed will be 
regarded as a breach of contract.” 

“General Baking and Continental 
are allowed to put a fixed amount of 
bread in a specified number of Lob- 
law stores,” he said. 

A spokesman for the General Bak- 
ing Co. said the company will not be 
able to increase its supplies to take 
up the demand resulting from the 
Loblaw stoppage. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Dr. William Bradley, 
AIB, to Be Speaker 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — Dr. 
William B. Bradley of the American 
Institute of Baking will join Walter 
C. Berger, Commodity Stabilization 
Service Administrator, on the pro 
gram for the annual Wheat Field Day 
at Kansas State College here June 14 

Dr. Bradley will speak on the bak- 
er’s needs in regard to the quality of 
hard red winter wheat. 

The day’s program will include 
tours of the experimental wheat 
field plots, starting at 9:30 am. A 
tour of the flour and feed industry 
plant will also be arranged. : 

Mr. Berger and Dr. Bradley wil 
speak following the noon luncheol. 
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AWE BAKE SHOP 


Shortening 


I am interested in learning whether 
or not it is possible to obtain emul- 
sifiers to make the emulsifying type 
of shortening which is used in mak- 
ing high sugar content cakes.—T. D., 
Mexico. 


¥ ¥ 


To my knowledge it is not practical 
for anyone, unless he has the prcper 
equipment, to make his own emulsi- 
fying type of shortening. Manufac- 
turers of shortenings use this type of 
emulsifiers and have the necessary 
equipment to manufacture them. 


Sticky lIeing 

We use a particular icing because it 
provides flavors which hold up well, 
but our customers complain that the 
icings are sticky and cling to the 
knife. Can you help us?—C. A., Wis. 

v ¥ 

Your difficulty is characteristic of 
some icings. Here are two butter 
cream icing formulas that should 
work better. 


LIGHT BUTTER CREAM ICING 


Place in a machine bowl: 
2lb. 8 oz. shortening (emulsify- 
ing type) 
loz. salt 
100z. milk solids (non-fat) 
Vanilla to suit 
Start beating and add gradually: 
1lb. 12 oz. water 
Then add: 
10lb. powdered sugar 
Whip until light. 
Keep covered with a damp cloth. 
For a whiter icing the milk solids 
may be left out. 


BUTTER CREAM ICING 
Cream together: 
10 lb. powdered sugar 
1lb. 8 oz. butter 
3lb. shortening (emulsifying 
type) 
Then add gradually: 
1% to 2 pt. sweetened condensed 
whole milk 
loz. pure vanilla 


Duteh Bread 


Is there a good recipe for making 
the product called “Dutch Holland 
Bread?”—A. M., Okla. 


v ¥ 


There is, although sometimes it is 
known as “Dutch Topping Bread.” As 
a general rule this bread is baked 
directly on the hearth. However, it 
may be baked on bun or cookie pans. 
Here are a couple of good formulas. 

DUTCH TOPPING BREAD 
(No. 1) 
12lb. flour (bread) 
2-Ib. pastry flour 
8lb. 8 oz. water (variable) 
120z. milk solids (non-fat) 
60z. shortening 
80z. egg whites 
5o0z. yeast 
% oz. yeast food 
60z. sugar (sucrose or dextrose) 
3% oz. salt 
Procedure: Mix dough by the regu- 


lar procedure except for the egg 
whites, which should be beaten and 
added when the dough is about half- 
way mixed. 

Dough temperature 80° F. First 
punch approximately 1 hr. 30 min. 
Second punch 45 min. later. 

Scale and round up and allow about 
15 min. intermediate proof before 
making up. Just before the bread 
goes into the oven, cover tops of 
the bread with the following Dutch 
topping: 

Mix together: 

10 oz. rice flour 

1% oz. sugar 

1% oz. salt 

12 oz. water 

1% oz. yeast 

Mix until smooth, then add: 

2% oz. melted butter 

Allow this mixture to stand for 
about an hour before putting it on 
the bread. Use plenty of steam in 
the oven. 


DUTCH TOPPING BREAD 
(No. 2) 
15 lb. flour 
8 lb. 8 oz. water (variable) 
5 oz. yeast 
4 oz. salt 
6 oz. sugar 
4 oz. milk solids (non-fat) 
4 oz. malt 
10 oz. egg yolks 
Mix in the regular manner. Dough 
temperature 80° F. Punch in about 
2 hr. 30 min. To the bench 1 hr. 
later. Scale and round up. Allow to 
rest for about 15 min. and make up. 
When the loaves are about half 
proofed, cover tops with the follow- 
ing topping: 
Mix together: 
2 lb. water 
30z. yeast 


hooter 


Add and mix in until smooth: 
2 1b. rice flour 
2 oz. sugar 
4 oz. shortening 
1 oz. salt 
Finish proofing bread and then 
place in the oven, using plenty of 
steam. 
Note: Topping should have the con- 
sistency of a cake batter. 


Sour Cream 


In our bakery we could very well 
use some special formulas for good 
butter sponge cake filled and topped 
with whipped cream and a Jewish- 
filled crescent egg roll.—F. K., Ind. 


¥ ¥ 


Here are some formulas that should 
help you along. Included is a formula 
for butter sponge suitable for using 
with whipped cream. 


CRESCENT ROLLS 
Mix together: 
1 lb. sugar 
4% oz. salt 
12 oz. yolks 
12 oz. whole eggs 
Add: 
6 lb. milk 
Then add: 
15 lb. bread flour (variable) 
Mix together and add: 
2 1b. milk 
6% oz. yeast 
Mix to a medium stiff dough. Allow 
dough to relax and then roll out to 
about 1 in. thickness. Then spot on 
2 of dough 3 lb. 8 oz. butter. Fold 
over similar to making Danish. 


Place in a refrigerator and allow 


‘to rest. Roll out the dough and fold 


again. Allow to rest again and re- 
peat rolling and folding. After giving 
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the dough a little rest make up into 
desired units. 
FILLINGS FOR CRESCENT ROLLS 
, Onion Filling 
Soak for 2 hours and then drain 
thoroughly: 
1 lb. dehydrated onions 
1 gal. water 
Note: The drained water may be 
used in the dough made for crescent 
rolls. 
Cheese Filling 
Cream together: 
21b. 8 oz. dry cottage cheese 
5 oz. flour 
1lb. 6 oz. sugar 
Lemon extract to suit 
%4 oz. salt 
4 oz. whole eggs 
Thin down to proper spreading con- 
sistency with a little milk. 
Date Filling 
Bring to a boil: 
2 lb. 8 oz. ground pitted dates 
2 lb. water 


1lb. chopped walnuts or pecans 
Cool before using. 
BUTTER SPONGE CAKES 
Beat until light: 
6 lb. sugar 
2 1b. 8 oz. whole eggs 
8 oz. yolks 
1% oz. salt 
Sift together and fold in carefully: 
6 lb. cake flour 
2% oz. baking powder 
Then add carefully, heated to about 
180° F.: 
2 lb. butter 
4 |b. milk 
Vanilla flavor to suit 
Deposit into pans of desired size 
and bake at about 375-385° F. 
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to you: 


Got a Problem? 


Use this coupon to tell your troubles to A. J. Vander Voort, nationally known produc- 
tion authority, head of the Dunwoody Baking School, technical editor of The 
American Baker. He will answer and analyze production problems without cost 




















(Send samples of baked foods to A. J. Vander Voort, Dunwoody Industrial Institute, 
Minneapolis.) Address letters to: 


The American Baker, P.O. Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 


Dhaene 


by 
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St. Louis Bakery Learns “Little Things” 
To Please Customer Boost Cake Volume 


Paying special attention to “the 
little things’ which may influence a 
customer's favor or ill-will in custom- 
cake service has helped William E!- 
lerbrock, head of the Ellerbrock 
Bakeries, St. Louis, Mo., to build a 


custom-cake volume which now 
amounts to more than 200 specialty 
cakes a week 

Mr. Ellerbrock, who operates six 
stores in the St. Louis area, plus a 
huge central bakery downtown, feels 
that “the mere fact that a baker can 
turn out custom-baked cakes is not 
enough to make him successful in this 
field.” 

In many years of operation, he has 
made it a point to check regularly 
with customers as to their satisfac- 
tion, and to make any changes which 
such interrogation indicates. 

A common complaint, Mr. Eller- 
brock found several years ago, as 
voiced by customers, was the long 
delay which ensued between placing 
the order and actual delivery of the 
cake. Therefore, Mr. Ellerbrock set 
up a cake decorating room at the 
downtown plant, which permits am- 
ple space and facilities for handling 
any load, no matter how heavy it 
may be. In the cake decorating de- 
partment, to the left of the main 
bakery, are six large, waist-height 
tables, each 8 ft. long, with ample 
space for a dozen employees to work 
simultaneously if mecessary. While 
under normal circumstances cake 
decoration is handled by a crew of 
two girls and Mr. Ellerbrock, there 
is ample space for four times as many 
people, and other experts are being 
trained over a careful, long-range 
program. 

To Expedite Returns 

To expedite return of cakes to or- 
der, Mr. Ellerbrock has worked out 
a system whereby the truck driver 
servicing all of the retail stores brings 
in orders at the end of the day, each 
of which is a different color, identi- 
fying the store from which it came. 
These are distributed on hooks in the 
production manager’s office. The man- 
ager immediately schedules output 
for the following morning, as well as 
re-delivery to the store. 

“We bake cakes the following 
morning on all orders,” Mr. Eller- 
brock said, “managing to keep all 
these a half day ahead of orders. By 
baking early in the morning, and ic- 
ing each cake immediately as it 
comes out of the oven, rather than 
waiting for it to cool off, we seal in 
moisture, keeping icing and other 
factors at their best. I believe that 
this policy of icing cakes immediately 
has more to do with maintaining 
quality than any other safeguard we 
have introduced.” 

Incidentally, any of the Ellerbrock 
Bakeries will give custom decor- 
ating service on cakes immediately 
if desired. Even if it is necessary to 
drop other operations to ice and dec- 
orate a cake, it will be done by any 
of the outlying stores, or if necessary 
by the downtown plant, with special 
delivery to the customer. There have 
been numerous instances in which 
this “high speed service’”’ has been 
requested. 

During 1949, noting that there were 
a few objections to the standard 2- 
layer cake most frequently provided, 
Mr. Ellerbrock instructed bakers to 
produce a 3-layer cake instead. Now, 
all custom cakes are a minimum of 
3 layers, with thinner layers, and 
more fondant icing, instead of the 


standard butter cream. Providing an 


extra layer in more than 200 special 
cakes a week means much extra la- 
bor and time expended, but Mr. Eller- 
brock feels that it is well worth- 
while. “We have had a constant in- 
crease at a time when sales volume 
in most fields is going down,” he said, 
“and I believe that the 3-layer cake 
is the entire secret.” 

A humorous incident occurred re- 
cently which is illustrative of the ef- 
forts to which Ellerbrock Bakeries go 
to keep the customer happy. In one 
store a woman customer inquired 
whether the custom cake she was 
ordering would contain butter. It so 
happened that the specific cake in- 
volved was better made without but- 
ter, and the clerk replied truthfully 
that it did not contain butter. The 
customer then cancelled the order, 
under the mistaken assumption that 
quality in the cake depended entirely 
upon its butter content. ‘We settled 
that question once and for all,” Mr. 
Ellerbrock said, ‘when I issued orders 
to my production superintendent to 
include a small amount of butter in 
every cake turned out thereafter. 
While the amount of butter actually 
added is so small that it has little 
or no effect on the dough, it enables 
salespeople in all of our stores to 
reply ‘yes’ when customers inquire as 
to butter content. Actually this is 
only a small point, but it goes a long 
way toward building up the custo- 
mer’s regard for specialty cakes.” 

The Ellerbrock Bakeries have 
never made use of “dummy cakes” 
as do most retailers, to illustrate 
cake-decorating services. Instead, 
with the constant stream of custom- 
decorated cakes coming out of the 
plant, there are always enough spe- 
cialty jobs on hand to make up an 
attractive display. This naturally 
changes from day to day, and many 
people have formed the habit of 
checking the display case. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKERY BUILDING SOLD 


ROCHESTER, N.Y.—A building at 
437-443 Parsells Ave., in which Mr. 
and Mrs. Theodore Lieb operated a 
bakery since 1947, has been sold for 
$38,000 to Becker’s Foods, Inc., 1860 
East Ave. Becker Foods operates sev- 
eral restaurants in the Rochester 
area, and will take over the bakery 
for its own use. 











ADVERTISING TEAMWORK — 
Flanking giant blow-up of the Olin 


Mathieson Chemical Corp.’s latest 
color page advertisement in Time 
and Fortune, are Olin’s Jack Prit- 
chett, left, and Harold Freund of 
Freund Baking, St. Louis. Pictured 
life-size in the ad is Robert Sidney 
Dickens of Chicago, . top-ranking 
package designer, who just recently 
completed an over-all packaging and 
company identification program for 
Freund. The picture represents the 
new inter-industry theme of team- 
work, unfolded at the recent annual 
meeting in Chicago of the Folding 
Paper Box Assn. 





Mrs. L. A. Rumsey 


Dies in Florida 


TALLAHASSEE, FLA.—Mrs. Ha- 
zel E. Rumsey, 67, the wife of Dr. 
L. A. Rumsey, director of the Depart- 
ment of Baking Science at Florida 
State University, died April 26 at 
Tallahassee Memorial Hospital fol- 
lowing a lengthy illness. 

Funeral services were conducted at 
the graveside in Oakland cemetery 
April 28. 

Mrs. Rumsey lived in Tallahassee 
six years. Survivors include her hus- 
band; a son, Jon Dee Rumsey, Albion, 
Mich., and a brother, Fred Lippin- 
cott, Dresden, Ohio. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BREAD SIGN WINS 

A sign advertising Michigan bread, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. was named 
third place winner of the dairy-bak- 
ery classifications in a nation-wide 
outdoor advertising sign competition 
sponsored by Minnesota Mining and 
Manufacturing Co., St. Paul. The 
competition was open to signs sur- 
faced with ‘“Scotchlite” brand re- 
flective sheeting which makes them 
brightly visible in full color at night 
under auto headlights. 














ANTIQUE COOKIE MOLDS—George W. Burry, president of the Burry 


Biscuit Corp., Elizabeth, N.J., holds one of the antique cookie molds from 
his unusual collection now on exhibit at the New York Historical Society. 
The collection, which has taken Mr. Burry a lifetime to assemble, is com- 
posed of hand-carved molds from 15 nations. One of the prize molds, which 


was found in Holland, is a large figure of a soldier. It depicts a period in 


European history when garrisons were honored guests of the community at 


ceremonial banquets. 
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USDA Distributing 
Advice on Defense 


To Food Industry 


WASHINGTON—The USS. Depart. 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
that it is distributing to the food ip. 
dustry practical suggestions for assur. 
ing continued operation of commer. 
cial food facilities in the event of 
enemy attack. 

USDA suggestions, set forth jn 
“Defense Guides for Commercial 
Food Facilities,” (Agriculture Info;. 
mation Bulletin No. 169) cover such 
points as the microfilming and safe 
storage of special processes and pat- 
ents, plant dispersal, recruitment of 
workers, fire protection, maintenance 
of communications and protection 
against sabotage. 

In commenting upon the new pub- 
lication USDA officials pointed out 
that under any conditions this coun. 
try might face, continued food pro. 
duction is a “must.” Many firms, 
they said, already have taken Steps 
to insure continuity of production 
under attack conditions, and to them 
the guidebook will be a convenient 
check list. The publication, however, 
will be of most value to the estab- 
lishments that have not yet under- 
taken comprehensive defense plan- 
ning. 

The guidebook, intended to comp- 
lement established state, county and 
community civil defense activities, 
was developed after extensive con- 
sultation with the food industry. 
Nearly 50,000 copies of the new pub- 
lication are being mailed to national 
food trade associations, which will 
make distribution to their members. 
Additional copies are available upon 
request to the Commodity Stabiliz- 
ation Service, USDA, Washington 25, 
DC. 

Two USDA agencies in Washington 
are focal points for mobilization plan- 
ning in the field of agriculture. They 
are the food and materials require- 
ments division of the Commodity 
Stabilization Service and the special 
services division of the Agricultural 
Marketing Service. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Merck Files Patent 


Infringement Suit 


NEWARK, N.J. — Merck & Co., 
Inc., Rahway, N.J., filed suit here 
last week against Anheuser-Busch, 
Inc., in U.S. District Court for New 
Jersey for alleged infringements of 
Merck’s U.S. Patent No. 2,703,302. 
This patent relates to vitamin B: 
products and methods of making such 
products. 

Merck charges that recent offers 
for sale by Anheuser-Busch of cer- 
tain vitamin B,. concentrates infringe 
on the Merck patent. 


BRE/D IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Interstate Bakeries 


Reports Earnings 


NEW YORK — The first quarter 
earnings of Interstate Bakeries Corp. 
totaled $1,041,056, or 97¢ a share, in 
the 16 weeks ended April 20, accord- 
ing to R. L. Nafziger, chairman of 
the board. 

This compared with $992,023, or 92¢ 
a share, for the corresponding period 
of 1956. 

Sales for the first period of 1957 
were $33,688,480, compared with sales 
of $31,034,595 for the corresponding 
period of last year. 
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Kenneth C. 


Peer 


GENERAL MANAGER—Kenneth C. 
Peer has been named general man- 
ager of operations for the National 
Glaco Chemical Corp., it has been 
announced by H. W. Gillespie, presi- 
dent, Mr. Peer had been production 
manager for Glaco since 1954. He 
joined the firm as technical director 
in 1952. Prior to that he was presi- 
dent and director of Multiphase Lab- 
oratories in San Francisco. Mr. Peer, 
a 1941 chemistry graduate of the 
University of California, has been 
associated with the glazing industry 
since its beginning in 1947 when the 
Multiphase Laboratories provided 
consultation and research to the orig- 
inal Glaco Co. In his new position he 
will be responsible for all engineering 
research, development and production 
for National Glaco’s 15 U.S. and 
Canadian plants. 


National Glaco 
Opens 15th Plant 


In New Orleans 


CHICAGO—National Glaco Chem- 
ical Corp. has announced the open- 
ing of its newest bakery pan clean- 
ing and glazing plant in New Or- 
leans. With this latest addition, the 
frm now has 15 plants offering its 
bakery sanitation program through- 
out the United States and Canada. 

H. W. Gillespie, president, stated 
that as a result of this expansion 
program all bakers in the nation are 
now within range of a Glaco plant. 

Complete facilities for pan clean- 
ing, straightening and silicone glaz- 
ing have been installed in the new 
plant, known as Glaco New Orleans 
Co. Previously, bakers in greater 
New Orleans were serviced by the 
company’s Dallas, Texas, plant. Now, 
Mr. Gillespie said, local bakers can 
obtain service within 48 hours. 

Herbert Welsh, a veteran Glaco 
Salesman formerly with the com- 
pany’s Dallas operation, has been 
named manager of Glaco New Or- 
leans. 

“BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
REMODELING PROGRAM 

SCRANTON, PA.—Max L. Henry 
and A. B. Timms, partners in the 
Scranton Baker Supply Co., have pur- 
chased buildings at 141-149 Meridan 
Ave. for $20,000, according to a deed 
filed in the courthouse. The prop- 
erty will be used for storage and 


additional office space as part of 
a remodeling program. 
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Karl C. Fromm 
To Retire From 


Nulomoline Post 


CHICAGO—Karl C. Fromm, vet- 
eran bakery sales representative for 
the Nulomoline division of the Amer- 
ican Molasses Co., will retire effective 
Aug. 1. 

Mr. Fromm joined Nulomoline 27 
years ago in the bakery and candy 
research laboratories. Later he was 
transferred to the Chicago office and 
worked in sales throughout the large 
midwest territory up to the present 
time. Through his sales and service 
work, as well as membership in sev- 
eral baking industry associations and 
service groups, Mr. Fromm has de- 
veloped a wide acquaintance in the 
industry. 

In addition to his industry ex- 
perience Mr. Fromm has developed 
a hobby to which he is devoted— 
the collection of earthenware jugs, 
antiques, unusual pieces and those 
of unusual purpose and use. His 
collection, including hundreds of 
items, has won him national recogni- 
tion. 

His boyhood home, Pandora, Ohio, 
is the locality Mr. Fromm has se- 
lected for retirement. His home is 
called “Peaceful Valley.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








Ekco Engineering Co. 
Moves Sales Office 


CHICAGO—T. E. Lauder, Central 
Division vice president of Ekco En- 
gineering Co., a division of Ekco 
Products Co., has established new 
sales offices for the division at 221 
N. LaSalle St., Chicago. The divi- 
sional sales offices were located at 
the company’s main manufacturing 
plant at 1949 N. Cicero Ave., Chicago. 

All inquiries concerning orders and 
estimates should continue to be di- 
rected to the Cicero Ave. address, 
where the company’s engineering and 
executive staffs remain. 

Accompanying Mr. Lauder in the 
move was Robert Martin, Chicago 
area sales representative. The new 
telephone number is State 1-2168. 
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NEW PLANT OPENED—The Union Machinery Co., a subsidiary of Ameri- 


can Machine & Foundry Co., recently opened a new bakery equipment plant 
in Richmond, Va. The opening included an open house at which representa- 
tives of the baking industry, the allied trades and Richmond civic organi- 
zations were given a tour of the plant and a demonstration of its machinery. 
In the picture at the left T. R. Stevens, manager of the continuous mixing 
sales department, explains some of the fine points of a mixer at the official 
opening of the new plant. Others in photo are, from the left, Richard C. 
Storey, vice president of AMF bakery machinery; F. Henry Garber, mayor 
of Richmond; and Walter Nissen, vice president of the John J. Nissen Baking 
Co., Inc., Portland, Maine. At the right John E. Morrill, president of Union 
Machinery, checks a run of frankfurter rolls turned out by an AMF machine 
prior to the official opening. The machine pictured is capable of automatically 
preparing for baking 16,800 rolls an hour. 


Union Machinery Opens New Bakery 
Equipment Plant at Richmond 


RICHMOND, VA.—More than 500 
Virginia and Richmond civic and in- 
dustrial leaders, baking industry ex- 
ecutives, and employees and their 
friends participated in the recent offi- 
cial opening of Union Machinery Co.’s 
new plant here. Union Machinery is a 
subsidiary of American Machine & 
Foundry Co. 

The executives and civic leaders, 
headed by Dr. Raymond V. Long, di- 
rector of the Department of Conser- 
vation and Development, representing 
Gov. Stanley and the State of Vir- 
ginia, and Mayor F. Henry Garber of 
Richmond took a guided tour of the 
72,000 sq. ft. plant. The tour featured 
working models of AMF-Union roll- 
making equipment. 

Following the guided tours of the 
new plant, guests were taken to the 
Country Club of Virginia where a 
special luncheon was served. 

At the luncheon, John E. Morrill, 
president of Union Machinery, gave a 





Plans for Retail Bakers Week 
In 1958 Outlined for Allieds 


CHICAGO—Plans for the 1958 ob- 
servance of National Retail Bakers 
Week were outlined here for allied 
tradesmen by Gordon Nash, Priscilla 
Bakery, St. Bernard, Ohio, who is 
chairman of the forthcoming event. 
Mr. Nash and members of the Asso- 
ciated Retail Bakers of America al- 
lied advisory committee contacted 
allied representatives at the recent 
convention of the National Restau- 
rant Assn. 

One purpose of the meeting was 
to extend an invitation to the allied 
tradesmen present to participate next 
year. 

Chairman Nash was accompanied 
by Paul Baker, Jenny Lee Bakery, 
McKees Rocks, Penn., ARBA Ist vice 
president; L. Carroll Cole, Cole Bak- 
eries, Muskegon, Mich., 2nd vice pres- 
ident; Fred Ecker, Burny Brothers, 
Chicago, director; George Chussler, 


Bakers Weekly, director; Trudy 
Schurr, secretary; Tom  Scheuer- 
mann, field representative; Barney 
Schmitzer, display director; John 


Bolchert, president, Associated Re- 


tail Bakers of Greater Chicago; W. 
P. Martin, Wesson Oil and Snowdrift 
Sales Co., chairman, ARBA Allied 
Advisory Committee; Harry Green, 
Standard Brands, Inc. member 
ARBA Allied Advisory Committee, 
and J. M. Eagen, Procter & Gamble, 
co-chairman, National Retail Bakers 
Week committee. 

On opening the meeting, Mr. Nash 
called on Mr. Martin, who extended 
a welcome to allied representatives 
and reported on comments received 
from members of his own sales staff 
indicating that in areas where the 
local associations were active a tre- 
mendous amount of interest pre- 
vailed in support of retail bakers 
week. However, in other areas there 
seemed to be a lack of interest which 
these representatives were able to 
convert into action by explaining in 
detail the opportunities which the 
week offered. Mr. Martin reported 
that in the case of his company, rep- 
resentatives discussed the _ ribbon 
chiffon cake feature, and found it 

(Continued on page 48) 


short talk. He said that the chang- 
ing eating habits of people since the 
war have helped build a tremendous 
national demand for rolls and buns. 

“People eat more informally, at 
outdoor grills, drive-in movies, road- 
side restaurants, and motels. They 
eat oftener, spend less time at the 
table, and there is more ‘impulse eat- 
ing,’ ‘walking-around eating,’ and 
snacking while watching TV,” said 
Mr. Morrill. 

As an example of this demand, Mr. 
Morrill said that, according to a U.S. 
Census Bureau report, the production 
of rolls between 1947 and 1954 in- 
creased 60% in poundage and almost 
100% in value. 

The 72,000 sq. ft. plant consists 
of engineering and general offices, a 
complete machine shop, and ware- 
house space. Union Machinery Co. 
moved its headquarters and principal 
operations here from Joliet, II. 

Union Machinery employees, their 
families and friends, and key manage- 
ment people from Richmond area 
bakeries gathered at the plant in the 
evening for plant tours, exhibits and 
a buffet supper. The guests were also 
given _ realistic-looking hamburger 
sandwiches made of soap, which were 
featured in a recent roll machinery 
promotion campaign, and baskets of 
hamburger and frankfurter rolls. 





TALKING SHOP—A luncheon dis- 
cussion featured the opening of the 
new Union Machinery Company plant 
at Richmond, Va. Pictured are, from 
left, Charles L. Clock, western dis- 
trict sales manager of the AMF Bak- 
ery divison; Joseph M. Creed, general 


counsel of the American Bakers 
Assn., Washington; C. C. Hall, of 
Hall’s Bakery, Portsmouth, Va., and 
H. C. Johnson, eastern district sales 
manager of the AMF Bakery Divi- 
sion. Union Machinery is a subsidiary 
of American Machine & Foundry Co. 
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Virginia Bakers Council Aims 
Publicity at Good Food Habits 


The Virginia Bakers Council 
bases much of its public relations ac- 
tivities on an old axiom, “As the twig 
is inclined, so will the tree be bent.” 
Putting words into action, the Vir- 
ginia Council expends much of its 
efforts to develop good food habits 
in the younger generation. 

And here is how it is done, says 
Harold K. Wilder, executive secre- 
tary: 

The council never misses an op- 
portunity to work closely with pro- 
fessional food people—home econom- 
ics teachers, health teachers, dieti- 
tians, nutritionists, physicians, school 
lunch managers and home demon- 
stration agents, especially those con- 
nected with 4-H club work. 

And how does the council make 
its message about food, particularly 
baked foods, felt? 

“By constantly distributing nutri- 
tional and educational material at 
the point where it will do the most 
good, usually with some of the spe- 
cialists mentioned above,” says Mr. 
Wilder. Thousands of pieces of ma- 
terial are mailed each month. 

“The council is constantly alert to 
every opportunity to promote a wider 
use of baked foods, especially for 
meal planning for young people,” 
added Mr. Wilder. 

For eight years the council has 
made a point of recognizing the an- 
nual meetings of the Virginia Home 
Economics Assn. with an exhibit de- 
picting the importance of bread in 
the daily diet. 

This year’s exhibit was an elabo- 
rate one—and based on an important 
point—“the importance of enriched 
bread in the daily diet. The bakers’ 
council exhibit included a display of 
American Institute of Baking publi- 
cations and the new “Food Mobile” 
developed by the AIB. Again, ex- 
plained the Virginia Bakers Council 
official, it shows the wisdom of be- 
ing in the “right place” at the “cor- 
rect time.” More than 100 orders for 
shipments of educational materials 
ranging from single copies of some 
items to hundreds of items of some 
others were mailed as a result of 
the exhibit. The printed materials 
will go into state normal schools, to 
home economics teachers for class- 
room use, and to home agents for 
use in home demonstration and 4-H 





clubs throughout the state. 

“We mail more than 10,000 indi- 
vidual pieces of information in an 
average month,” said Mr. Wilder, 
“all of it without cost to the recipi- 
ent.” 

Miss Maude E. Wallace, assistant 
djrector of the extension service, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, probably 
summed up the attitude of those who 
receive literature from the bakers 
council in a letter of appreciation 
sent recently: 

“We feel that the materials we get 
from your office are very helpful, 
and we are deeply appreciative of 
them. We want our workers to con- 
tinue to receive your materials.” 

Miss Wallace is directly responsi- 
ble for the home demonstration ser- 
vice in Virginia. 

One of the services which Mr. 
Wilder feels is very valuable is the 
council’s work of putting AIB spe- 
cialists in touch with local nutrition- 
ists. As an example, he tells how 
Miss Mildred Arnold, AIB field nu- 
tritionist for Virginia and adjoining 
states, was able to make many im- 
portant contacts and to renew ac- 
quaintances with professional nutri- 
tionists and college students when 
she attended the home _ economics 
convention in Roanoke earlier this 
year. 

Work such as this carried on at 
the state and local level, officers of 
the Virginia Council feel, will make 
the over-all program of the baking 
industry effective locally. As individ- 
ual bakers become more closely iden- 
tified with all of these activities, and 
actively follow up the contacts which 
they can make at such gatherings, 


the more they will cash in on the 
work which they are supporting,” 
said Mr. Wilder. 

In addition to the exhibit, the 
council sponsored this year, as it has 
for several years, a “Bakers Buffet 
Breakfast” during the home econom- 
ics convention, at which the menu 
consisted of fruit juice, coffee cake, 
sweet rolls and coffee, milk or other 
beverage. Members of the council at- 
tend these breakfasts, mingle with 
the guests, and cement in friendly 
fashion the normal business relations 
existing between them and many of 
their customers and boosters. 

Similar breakfasts are arranged 
for meetings of the Viryinia Dietetics 
Assn., the Virginia School Food Ser- 
vice Assn. and the college students 
annual home economics work shops. 


Contacts Pay 


“These contacts are beginning to 
pay off in many ways some tangible 
and some intangible,” said Mr. Wild- 
er. It costs considerable to carry on 
this work at the industrial level, for 
the good of those engaged in the bak- 
ing industry. But we are certain that 
the prestige of the baking industry 
in Virginia has been _ increased 
through these activities and individ- 
ual bakers who have followed up 
contacts thus made and who have 
profited through increased volume 
and individual stature. It is the hope 
of the council that eventually the 
larger chain bakers will see the wis- 
dom of helping, which is essential 
if the utmost benefit is to be de- 
rived from the work of the field staff 
of the American Institute of Baking 
and from the activities of the Bakers 
of America Program at the national 
level. There is no substitute for 
‘grass roots’ activity, and this is what 
the council is trying to carry out,” 
he added. 

The executive secretary summed 





Top 20 Sandwiches for 1957 Named 


CHICAGO—The winners in a na- 
tion-wide 1957 Sandwich Idea Con- 
test, conducted by the National Res- 
taurant Assn. and the Wheat Flour 
Institute, were revealed here at a 
luncheon given by Standard Brands, 
Inc. 

The 20 top sandwiches in this sec- 
ond annual nation-wide contest were 
selected by the University of Denver 
school of restaurant management on 
the basis of originality, flavor and ap- 





Council booth at recent Home Economics Convention in Roanoke. 


pearance. Winners were selected from 
more than 700 entries from hotels 
and restaurants located from coast 
to coast. Winners carried such unusu- 
al names as “Guy’s Buy” “Constella- 
tion Sandwich,” “Devil - on - Horse- 
back” and “Seventh Avenue Special.” 

At the luncheon John Sabatos, 
president of the National Restaurant 
Assn., and Charles Murphy, sales pro- 
motion manager, Fleischmann Divi- 
sion, Standard Brands, Inc., presented 
the 1957 winners. 

Top winner in this year’s contest, 
which was selected by a panel of 
food editors of magazines and restau- 
rant publications, will be announced 
July 31. The prize for the nation’s 
most unusual sandwich is a trip for 
two to Europe to visit famous restau- 
rants. 
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Fred V. Robinson 


HEADS SALES PROGRAM — The 
Roman Meal Co., Tacoma, Wash., is 
consolidating all bread sales, adver- 
tising and purchasing facilities at its 
General Division offices in Tacoma, 
according to an announcement by 
Charles W. H. Matthaei, vice presi- 
dent. Fred Robinson, general sales 
manager, Whose headquarters were 
formerly in Chicago, will spend more 
time in the field supervising and aug- 
menting the sales-service activities of 
four regional sales managers. 





up this activity in a recent bul- 
letin. when he said: “These nutri- 
tionists, dietitians, and others s0 
closely identified with the food field 
recommend the daily use of bread 
and bakers products because they be- 
lieve in them from a scientific and 
health promoting standpoint. What 
products they recommend will de- 
pend on how well they know the in- 
dividual baker and his products. This 
should make an eloquent appeal, not 
only for a wider support of the en- 
tire program of the council by all 
major segments of the industry, but 
it should also encourage more bakers 
to reach out and become better ac- 
quainted with those in the nutrition 
field who are teaching the coming 
generation what to eat and why,” 
said Mr. Wilder. He concluded by 
quoting a speaker at the recent home 
economics convention in Virginia. 
“Each succeeding generation rapid- 
ly establishes its own standard of 
acceptability for foods and _ other 
commodities. It is therefore import- 
ant that the need for a constant and 
increasing use of adequate supplies 
of bread and other bakery products 
be kept before each new segment of 
the citizens of tomorrow. No matter 
how effective the advertising of in- 
dividual bakers may be, the need for 
the products of the industry must be 
sold, and kept sold, before any indi- 
vidual baker can make a sale.” 





SANDWICH MONTH REMINDER 


A 4-page full color reprint from the Saturday Evening Post was mailed 
recently to bakers, bearing a reminder from the Commander-Larabee Mill 
ing Co., Minneapolis, that “August is Sandwich Month and not too far away. 


“Nothing sells bread and buns like sandwiches. 


Chances are 


that during the next few weeks you will be making advertising, 
sales, merchandising, and production plans to tie in with Sandwich 
Month. Complete details of the promotion will be announced soon 
by the Wheat Flour Institute and rushed to your attention,” the 


letter states. 


The company included in the promotion to bakers a cake of soap made 
to resemble a hamburger in a bun, to act as a paperweight and a constant 
reminder to “Clean Up on Sandwich Month.” 
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A small thing, like a dingy delivery truck, or soiled uni- 
forms or clothes, somehow or other leads customers to 
think that the products you sell lack quality. At that point 
a little thing becomes a big thing. Many of the things 
a dealer might consider little actually become mighty 
big things in the minds of customers. A coat of paint 
will make a dingy delivery truck spic and span. Em- 
ployees’ uniforms or clothes, if torn and soiled, should 
be repaired and cleaned more frequently because your 
customers see them every day. These things become 
mingled in their minds with the way they feel about 
you, your firm, and the business in general. Do your 
men smoke and need a shave or haircut when customers 
come in? When your customers feel an uneasiness or 
irritation when they see such a person they won’t remain 
customers long. Look at your store. How does it look 
to you? Could anyone confuse its appearance with poor 
quality in your products? Look at your service. Does 
it lead buyers to feel that it’s the kind of service that 
goes with quality? Is it helping or hurting the reputation 
of your store and your product? 


When considering an advertising program study care- 
fully the fundamental aspects. First of all, establish a 
sufficient advertising budget. Plan a year ’round pro- 
gram which includes the proper media, or balanced 
use of newspapers, radio, direct mail and television. 
Be consistent in your schedule of advertising and at- 
tempt to be informative. Be truthful and don’t dodge 
prices. Use helps available from your local newspaper, 
radio station, your manufacturer, his salesmen and your 
own salesmen. The mechanics of newspaper advertis- 
ing should include an attention getting headline and 
illustration, body copy which tells a story, and your 
individual signature in every advertisement. 


“If you really want to enjoy this business of selling you’ve 
got to get the customer’s point of view. You've got to 
get the feeling of what you are doing for your customers. 
You've got to sell with your heart as well as your head.” 
This is the advice offered by a well-known merchandising 
authority. He adds: “If you will study this game of sell- 
ing; if you will analyze the merchandise in terms of what 
it can do for the cunsumer; if you will remember that 
little things in selling count; and if you will constantly 
analyze your techniques, you won’t have to worry about 
making a sale. The sale will make itself. Suppose you 
want to make that not just a sale, but sales. The secret 
of retail selling today is not just making a sale, but 
making sales—that is making customers instead of just 
making sales. If you want to make sales instead of a 
sale, the main additional principle is to sell with your 
heart as well as your head. You’ve got to tell the buyer 
what the product will do for him.” 


Impulse-buying can be stimulated by having eye-level, 
unobstructed and properly lighted displays. Merchandise 
can’t sell if it isn’t seen by the buyer. Look for and eli- 
minate the dark, dead spots of square corners. Round 
them off if necessary. Good illumination induces buying 
for it improves the appearance of products and creates 
greater interest in the shopper. Customers will avoid 
the dark places. It is considered by grocery merchandising 
experts that 50 to 100 ft. candlepower is best for 
impulse buying. 


A successful retailer with many years of excellent store- 
customer relations to his credit, has outlined what he 
considers the proper four-step procedure for handling 
most customer gripes. These four, in the natural order 
of sequence, are: (1) Acknowledge—accept the fact that 
the customer has a basis for griping; (2) explain—tell 
the cause of the situation when you can; (3) correct— 
make the necessary adjustment to his satisfaction; and 
(4) do something extra—give him some extra service or 
courtesy to show how much you value his goodwill and 
business. 


AIB Field Staff 
Fights Food Fads 


CHICAGO—From New England to 
San Francisco, the seven field staff 
nutritionists of the American Insti- 
tute of Baking are fighting food fad- 
dism. Since bread is a target of the 
faddists, field staff work with schools, 
public health authorities, medical, 
nursing, and other nutritionists is 
building a constantly increasing con- 
fidence in the baking industry’s ma- 
jor product—enriched bread. Reports 
reaching the Institute from those 
with whom the field staff work, and 
from the routine reports of the staff 
itself, give repeated evidence of this. 

In one eastern city, where an or- 
ganized group of enthusiasts were 
attacking many of the country’s 
good foods, including bread, AIB’s 
nutritionist was able to review with 
the nutrition consultant of the state 
department of health, dangers of the 
printed and spoken words which the 
group was using in its attacks. The 
state health worker, already cogniz- 
ant of the viciousness of some of the 
attacks, and anxious to support pro- 
fessional groups opposing it, gave 
much information to AIB’s repre- 
sentative to help in her work of pre- 
senting nutritional facts. Faddist 
propaganda is being brought into 
focus before many leaders and groups 
as a result of this AIB work. 


In The South 

In two areas of the South, where 
faddism was securing followers of 
an organized food cult, educators 
and public health people have given 
considerable help, recognition and 
information to the Institute’s nu- 
tritionists. 

In California and other western 
states, where faddists have distrib- 
uted frightening amounts of mis- 
information, the Institute’s nutrition- 
ist has worked with schools, health 
groups, and others concerned over 
danger to the public welfare in com- 
bating the propaganda. 

A recent report stated: “There was 
a student program on ‘Chemicals in 
Our Foods,’ which I attended. The 
first speaker said that many thous- 
ands of chemicals are now in use by 
food producers, many of which have 
not been tested to assure us of their 
harmlessness or of their toxicity... 
close to the top was the bleaching of 
flour. I immediately corrected the 
implication that bleaching of flour 
is harmful. I brought to the atten- 
tion of the group some of the facts 
about the good use of additives in 
food preparation and preservation.” 

At a recent meeting of national 
science teachers, one of the speakers 
warned of the dangers of malnutri- 
tion which result from the programs 
of food faddists. AIB’s nutritionist 
was present and reported that the 
speaker (a health educator from a 
metropolitan school in California) 
said: “Adequate nutrition is the re- 
sult of a day-by-day practice of in- 
telligent food practices. There is no 
drama associated with malnutrition. 
Science teachers must help the pub- 
lic to discover and use reliable in- 
formation on foods and nutrition. 
They must expose the faddist and 
teach students to distinguish be- 
tween the authority and the faddist.” 
Consumer Service Department nu- 
trition education materials are re- 
leased regularly to these science 
teachers. 

Where possible, accurate informa- 
tion is channeled through field staff 
interviews and appearances on radio 
and TV programs which deal with 
nutrition information. 
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COSTS STUDIED 


(Continued from page 15) 





age as sales of the larger companies 
between 1950 and 1955, but net pro- 
fits declined. 

The ratio of net profits to sales was 
1.9% in 1955 compared with 2.4% 
in 1950. The ratio of net profits to 
stockholders’ equity declined during 
the same period from 15.7 to 7.9%, 
compared with 11.2% in 1945. One 
of the largest of these 17 companies 
operated 2 plants in 1950-55 and only 
1 in 1945. 

The proportion of net profits paid 
out in dividends is much less for the 
single-plant companies than for the 
larger companies. 

Wage and Salary Costs 

For all bakeries reporting payroll 
information by class of employee in 
1955, wages and salaries paid to pro- 
duction employees were 42.5% of 
the total, selling and delivery employ- 
ees 45.6%, and other employees 
11.9%. 

Ingredient Costs 

Twelve large baking companies re- 
ported data on breakdown of ingred- 
ient costs (See Table 3). As pointed 
out earlier, total ingredient costs as 
percentage of sales declined steadily. 
During 1950-55 an average of about 
70% of the total cost of ingredients 
in bread went for flour. This propor- 
tion was quite constant in this period 
but higher than the 66% reported 
for 1945. The cost of flour used in 
bread declined from 28.1% of sales 
in 1950 to 25.3% in 1955. 

The trend in cost of other bread 
ingredients as a percentage of sales 
was downward from 12.3% in 1951 
to 10.7% in 1955, compared with 
14.5% in 1945. 

The cost of flour used in other bak- 
ery products also declined relative 
to sales. The cost of flour relative to 
total ingredient cost and sales is be- 
lieved by the researchers to be more 
representative for bread than for 
other bakery products. 


Flour accounted for a slightly smal- 
ler proportion of the total amount 
paid for bread ingredients by the 14 
single-plant companies. It is probable 
that the smaller companies baked 
more specialty breads that required 
a larger expenditure for nonflour in- 
gredients, the report states. 


Bread Formula 


The baking companies were asked 
to report typical quantities of in- 
gredients used in white pan bread and 
the number of pounds of bread made, 
per 100 pounds of flour. Data from 
20 multiplant and 28 single-plant 
companies were summarized. The 
large firms had a total of $820.8 
million of bread sales in 1955; bread 
sales of the single-plant companies 
totaled $63.8 million. 


The principal ingredients and 
average quantities for large com- 
panies were: shortening, 3.9 lb.; non- 
fat milk solids, 3.5 lb.; and sugar, 
7.9 lb. The shortening was practically 
all lard. Average quantities for the 
group of small companies were: 
shortening, 3.7 lb.; nonfat milk solids, 
3.7 lb.; and sugar, 6.9 lb. The number 
of pounds of bread per 100 lb. of 
flour averaged 155 for the large com- 
panies and 160 for the small com- 
panies. There was considerable var- 
iation by companies. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
JOINS BAKERS FRANCHISE 


NEW YORK—H. John Roepke has 
been appointed an account executive 
in the field service division of Bak- 
ers Franchise Corp. 
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Role of Breads and Cereals in Modern 
Nutrition Vital; More Research Needed 


By Dr. Fredrick J. Stare 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Dr. Stare is pro- 
fessor of nutrition and chairman of 
the department of nutrition at the 
Harvard School of Public Health, 
Boston. This article is a summary of 
the remarks he presented at the 
Millers National Federation Conven- 
tion last month. 
¥ ¥ 


Modern nutrition is concerned with 
food and the ingredients of food 
known as nutrients, what these nu- 
trients do and why we need them. It 
is the science of food and its rela- 
tion to health. Since you people are 
an important part of the food indus- 
try, nutrition should be your concern 
and the constant improvement of nu- 
trition should be one of your objec- 
tives. Should this not be the case, 
you are simply behind the times, and 
further, you would be shirking a re- 
sponsibility that should not only be 
yours but one in which you should be 
a leader. 

Good nutrition means good food— 
meat, fish, milk, eggs, fruits, vegeta- 
bles, enriched and whole grain breads 
and cereals—consumed in variety. 
Variety in food consumption and 
maintenance of desirable weight are 
probably the most fundamental prac- 
tical rules for a good nutritional state. 
The influence of nutrition upon the 
course of an illness is often of tre- 
mendous value, but of perhaps more 
importance is the potential that good 
nutrition holds not only for the pre- 
vention of disease but also for the im- 
provement of what at the time may 
be considered good health. 

Basically nutrition is of prime need 
because in its broadest sense it is 
essential to the growth, function, 
maintenance and repair of all body 
cells and tissues. 

Cereals and grains are important 
foods contributing effectively to the 
concepts of modern nutrition. This 
applies equally to those that are gen- 
erally consumed as relatively unmill- 
ed products and those that are mill- 
ed, polished, or similarly refined and 
subsequently enriched or restored. 


Opportunities Offered 

Two current lines of nutritional re- 
search offer opportunities for cereals 
and grains to make a still greater 
contribution to human nutrition. I 
refer specifically to amino acid sup- 


plementation so that the cereal pro- 
tein may become what is termed a 
“complete protein’ and to the fact 
that cereals and grains as consumed 
are low in fat. Anyone in this coun- 
try who reads—even though his read- 
ing may be confined to Li’l Abner— 
must be aware that the fat content 
of the diet is in the news. 

Perhaps a specific example will 
help illustrate how a cereal protein 
becomes a complete protein by lysine 
supplementation. In terms of total 
quantity of protein, three slices of 
ordinary white bread equal the pro- 
tein in one egg. However, the quality 
of the bread protein is only about 1% 
of that of the egg. It requires ap- 
proximately nine slices of ordinary 
white bread to equal one egg in 
terms of quantity and quality of pro- 
tein. However, if lysine were added 
to the white bread, only five slices 
would be required to equal one egg. 
Protein breads can also benefit by 
lysine supplementation. Two slices of 
a typical protein bread provide a 
quantity of protein equivalent to that 
in one egg, but a correction for quali- 
ty indicates that about five slices 
would actually be required. However, 
if the protein bread were supplement- 
ed with lysine, the increase in chem- 
ical score would indicate that only 
3144 slices would be needed to provide 
the nutritional value in one egg. 
Calculating from the two extremes— 
ordinary white bread and lysine-sup- 
plemented protein bread—we can see 
that the efficiency of the food as a 
source of protein has been increased 
about 2% times. 

This simply demonstrates how the 
nutritional value of a cereal grain 
food can be enhanced in terms of: 

(1) Protein quantity, as by the 
addition of protein concentrates. 

(2) Protein quality, as by supple- 
mentation with amino acids such as 
lysine in wheat-based foods. 

By either measure, greater protein 
values are, in effect, obtained. If 
both supplements are provided, effi- 
ciency of the foods as a protein 
source can reach values comparable 
to those of some protein foods of ani- 
mal origin. 


Chemical Aids 

Three years ago my colleague, Dr. 
Hegsted, and I had a paper published 
in Scientific Monthly under the title 
of “Agriculture versus Chemistry in 
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SANDWICH CONTEST—Judges checking the “20 Best Sandwiches of 1957” 
at Mayfair Farms Restaurant, West Orange, N.J., are, left to right, Myrna 
Johnston, food editor, Better Homes and Gardens; Dorothy Marsh, food 
editor, Good Housekeeping; Grace White, food editor, Family Circle; Marion 
McCarroll, women’s editor, King Features; Marilyn Kaytor, food editor, 
Look; Willard J. Slagle, Slagle’s, Inc., Boston; and J. J. White, director of 
food and beverage service, Hotel New Yorker. 


the Nutrition of Man.” In that we 
concluded: 

“The apparent competition between 
certain phases of agriculture and the 
chemical industry is only the com- 
petition inherent in a free economy, 
and there is little doubt that, in the 
long run, the consumer will benefit. 
The food industry that attempts to 
grow, or even exist, on its past rec- 
ord will not be with us long. A con- 
stant search for nutritional improve- 
ment of its food products must be 
carried on, and much of the nutrition- 
al improvement of the future will 
come from nutrients purchased from 
the chemical factory. The chemical 
industry has made much headway in 
favorably supplementing the food 
products of agriculture. Much more 
will be forthcoming. The farmer and 
the chemist together can do a better 
job of solving the problems of global 
nutrition than either one alone.” 

Whether you as millers would want 
to supplement further the nutritional 
merit of your products is of course 
a matter for your judgment. There 
may be practical, technical and pol- 
icy considerations of which I am un- 
aware and which undoubtedly would 
affect such decisions. Were I per- 
sonally in some segment of the food 
industry, I know that I would con- 
tinually strive to improve the nu- 
tritional qualities of my products. 

Concerning fat, if for no other 
reason than the avoidance of obesity 
there will probably be a trend in 
this country to “less rich diets” 
which generally mean “less fat” in 
the diet. Of course, the “other rea- 
son” deals with atherosclerosis and 
its complications, particularly coro- 
nary artery disease. This is where 
we run into the relative merits of 
saturated versus unsaturated fats. 
This is a very active field of current 
research and one where a statement 
made today may be shown to be 
wrong tomorrow, and both state- 
ments might very well come from 
our own laboratories. 


Factors Involved 

To consider for a moment the cur- 
rent ideas on dietary fat, at least 
two factors are involved, the total 
quantity of fat in the diet and the 
type of fat. There are data showing 
that coronary artery disease is more 
prevalent in populations which con- 
sume large quantities of what are 
commonly referred to as saturated 
fats (meat fats, butter, whole milk 
and cream, and the hydrogenated 
shortenings and margarines). A va- 
riety of experimental studies with 
animals also indicates that a sub- 
stantial amount of fat in the diet, 
and particularly saturated fats, 
causes an increase in the level of 
cholesterol and lipids (fat-like sub- 
stances) in the blood. 


BAKERS WEEK 


(Continued from page 45) 








an excellent way to approach bakers 
called upon. 


Plans Explained 

Following this, Chairman Nash ex- 
plained ARBA plans for 1958 and 
succeeding years. He asked repre- 
sentatives of the allied companies to 
discuss with their executives ways 
in which more support can be given 
to this project to increase its effec- 
tiveness because of its value in lend- 
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ing enthusiasm and encouragement 
to retail bakery operators who wil} 
tie in with the promotion. 

He than called upon Mr. Eagen, 
who reported on the way in which 
Verne Burnett Associates, obtained 
the public relations organization 
which handled all of the promotiona] 
activities, radio, TV, and daily news. 
paper recognition for bakers. How. 
ever, Mr. Eagen pointed out, regard- 
less of the quality and quantity of 
promotion nationally, success depends 
upon activities at the local level. He 
told how Cincinnati bakers organ. 
ized their program and how other 
retail associations throughout the 
country did likewise. 

There were comments by Mr. 
Ecker, Mr. Baker, Mr. Cole and Mr. 
Bolchert. Mr. Schmitzer said that 
purchase orders for display material 
supplemental to free packets distrib. 
uted by ARBA considerably exceed- 
ed expectations. He told how many 
bakers spent hundreds of dollars to 
fully benefit from the publicity and 
advertising directed toward the week. 

Chairman Nash called on a num- 
ber of the allied representatives, in- 
cluding Ray Pinezkowski, Ph. Orth 
Co., who told what was done in Mijl- 
waukee; William Wunluck of Dur- 
kee Famous Foods, who assured the 
chairman that his organization is 
interested in the project and anxious 
to cooperate fully; Harmison Hale, 
General Mills, Inc., who was respon- 
sible for the advance streamers fur- 
nished by his company, and who en- 
thusiastically- supported the project, 
and Robert Skeffington, Red Star 
Yeast & Products Co., who felt con- 
fident that experiences of this year 
will contribute greatly to the success 
of future undertakings. William 
Grewe, Jos. T. Shuflitowski Co., sug- 
gested that reviews of past programs 
would be a help in maintaining future 
assistance. 

Harold Snyder, editor of Baking 
Industry, commented that a consider- 
able amount of material mentioning 
retail bakers week has come across 
his desk and he felt that if the pro- 
ject were brought down to the block 
stage, or cooperative efforts at the 
local level, its success would certain- 
ly be assured. 

Harry Green reported on the trib- 
ute paid to the week by Arthur God- 
frey on his morning show and on the 
Tennessee Ernie Ford show spon- 
sored by Standard Brands, Inc. C. 
V. Sanderson, Pillsbury Mills, Ince. 
called attention to the way in which 
the president of his company utilized 
TV time to support the week. 


Comment From Floor 

Chairman Nash called for more 
comments from the floor, and it was 
evident that all in attendance were 
greatly interested in assisting the 
project. He then called on Mr. Chuss- 
ler, who in summarizing the session, 
emphasized the importance of the re- 
tail segment volumewise in the over- 
all baking industry picture. He called 
attention to the fact that ARBA 
was utilizing its staff and the con- 
tributions of its officers and com- 
mittees as well as its finances to 
sponsor National Retail Bakers Week 
for the benefit of all retail bakers 
regardless of membership in its as- 
sociation. 

Upon closing the meeting, Chair- 
man Nash invited all to meet with 
him and his committees again about 
the time of the American Bakers 
Assn. convention in Chicago for 
which all would receive invitations 
considerably in advance of the date 
selected for the conference. He also 
expressed sincere thanks and appre- 
ciation to all who participated in the 
session. 
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Mrs. Peggy Walton 


HOME ECONOMIST—The appoint- 
ment of Mrs. Peggy Walton of Omaha 
as home economist for the Nebraska 
Wheat Commission has been an- 
nounced by Leslie F. Sheffield, chief 
of the division of wheat develop- 
ment, utilization and marketing. 
Mrs. Walton’s duties will consist of 
planning and conducting an educa- 
tional program to point out the nu- 
tritional value and economy of in- 
cluding wheat food products in daily 
menus. 





Sanitation 
Clinic Held 
At Omaha 


ST. LOUIS, MO.— More than 70 
representatives of large food pro- 
cessing plants, including some from 
bakeries and bakery suppliers, re- 
cently attended the 4th sanitation 
clinic held at the University of Oma- 
ha under auspices of the American 
Sanitation Institute, a division of the 
Huge Co., Inc., of St. Louis. 

One of the highlights of the meet- 
ing was an open forum discussion of 
resistance—or immunity— developed 
by certain insects to previously ef- 
fective chemicals. 

Other subjects on the agenda in- 
cluded an explanation of the Feder- 
al Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act and 
other regulatory requirements affect- 
ing food processing plants; the plan- 
ning and organization of an effective 
sanitation program; modern food 
plant insect control; new aspects of 
fly control, and how to organize and 
effect a good rodent control program. 

Among the firms represented were 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; 
Continental Baking Co., Omaha; P. 


F. Petersen Baking Co., Omaha; 
Rochester Bread Co., Rochester, 
Minn, and Cargill, Incorporated, 
Omaha. 


Tentative plans for future sanita- 
tion clinics to be held during the 
next 12 months in Minneapolis, Kan- 
sas City and Indianapolis are under 
discussion. 
———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
50 YEARS SERVICE 
CHICAGO—David Walsh was hon- 
ored for 50 years of service with 
Star Yeast and Products Co. 
Among those present were seven 
fellow workers who, including Mr. 
Walsh, represented 233 years of 
Service with the company. 
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Mostly Personal ... 


J. A. Lewis, former branch man- 
ager of the National Biscuit Co. at 
Louisville, Ky., has been appointed 
branch manager at Baltimore, Md. 
He will be replaced by F. E. Walker, 
special representative in the Cincin- 
nati Division at Louisville. 


Langendorf United Bakeries, San 
Francisco, has honored Jack Sharp, 
its truck maintenance superintendent, 
in recognition for 30 years of serv- 
ice. Mr. Sharp was presented a gold 
clock by Stanley S. Langendorf, pres- 
ident. Mr. Sharp p!ans to take a trip 
around the world soon following his 
retirement. 

e 

John Mackesy, San Francisco rep- 
resentative of Oakite Products, Inc., 
for 16 years, has been selected as 
the 1956 winner of the David C. Ball 
award for distinguished service to 
the company. The award was estab- 
lished in memory of the founder of 
Oakite, to be given for outstanding 
company service. 


Dr. Melvin C. Allen has been ap- 
pointed a vice president of the Ca- 
nadian firm of George Weston, Ltd. 
Dr. Allen is a specialist in bakery 
production techniques. 

* 

Norman D’Arthenay has resigned 
as assistant general manager of Cross 
Baking Co., Montpelier, Vt., to be- 
come associated with the Vermont 
State Highway Department. 

* 

Jack Schuster, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Ivan Schuster, Schuster’s Bakery, 
Pueblo, Colo., and Miss Kathlyn Linn 
of Lakewood, Colo., were married 
recently in Denver. Mr. Schuster 
plans to enroll in a 2-year baking 
science and management course at 
Florida State University. 

3 

Arthur N. Duffy has been appoint- 
ed executive assistant to the general 
sales manager of the Biscuit Divi- 
sion of National Biscuit Co. A vet- 
eran of 37 years with Nabisco, Mr. 
Duffy is being succeeded as director 
of sales of the Biscuit Division by 
Theodore G. Richter, formerly as- 
sistant director. 

ee 


Arnold Gunier has been appointed 
plant manager of the Kansas City 
bakery of C. J. Patterson Co. Named 
to succeed him as sales manager was 
Ray Nothnagel, who has been as- 
sistant sales manager the past four 
years. 

* 


Max Shelhorn has been promoted 
to the post of sales manager of 
Merita Bakeries, Orlando, Fla. John 
G. Moch, at present a route sales- 
man, will take over Mr. Shelhorn’s 
duties as divisional route manager. 

* 

Miss Eleanor M. Crozier has been 
named manager of consumer infor- 
mation, a new post, in the home 
economics division of National Bis- 
cuit Co. 

* 


C. E. Diehm has been named vice 
president of West Baking Co., In- 
dianapolis. He has been with the 
company 30 years, and recently 
served as executive secretary. 

* 


Harry Van Trees is now general 
manager of the Springfield Baking 
Co., Springfield, Ohio. He was for- 
merly associated with Durkee Fa- 


mous Foods, Louisville, Ky., and is 
also a former bakery owncr. 
a 

Nick Evola, previously sales man- 
ager of the Providence, 2.I., brancn 
of General Baking Co., has been ap- 
pointed regional wholesale sales man- 
ager. Frederick Williams, formerly 
assistant sales manager, succeeds him 
as sales manager at Providence. 

» 

Robert P. Armstrong, personnel 
manager, Helms Bakeries, Los An- 
geles, has been reelected to a second 
term as president of the Personnel 
and Industrial Relations Associa- 
tions, Inc. of Los Angeles. 

as 

William Davis, manager of Mey- 
er’s Bakery, Jonesboro, Ark., was re- 
cently elected president of the Jones- 
boro Lions Club, effective for the 
year beginning July 1. Mr. Davis 
will represent the club at the Lions 
International Convention at San 
Francisco this month. 

. 

David G. Baird of New York, a 
director of Interstate Bakeries Corp., 
has joined with other members of 
his family in giving ‘Silver Towers,” 
a summer estate in Brookfield, Vt., 
to the Vermont Association for Re- 
tarded Children, Inc. 

e 

Robert S. MclIlvaine, president, 
Rainbo Bread Co., Denver, has been 
reelected as chairman of the Colo- 
rado College board of trustees. 

+ 

John H. Fox, Fox’s Royal Bakery, 
Wilmington, N.C., has been elected 
president of the Greater Wilmington 
Chamber of Commerce. 

. 

Michigan Bakeries, Jackson, Mich., 
has appointed Herbert Lehman, for- 
mer sales manager of Lawrence Bak- 
eries, Lansing, Mich., as resident man- 
ager for sales and production. Mr. 
Lehman is a former secretary of the 
Lansing Bakers Assn. 

* 

The Iowa Bakers Assn. has elect- 
ed Vern Webbeking, Waterloo, as 
president to succeed W. W. Dolch, 
Maquoketa. Arthur Trausch, Jr., Du- 
buque, was elected first vice presi- 
dent; Henry Jabush, Waterloo, sec- 
retary, and Paul Fern, Washington, 
treasurer. 

* 


James E. Saling has been named 
assistant sales promotion manager of 
the Strietmann Biscuit Co. R. I. 
Woerner, vice president, recently an- 
nounced. Mr. Saling is a graduate 
of the University of Louisville, and 
was advertising director of Lans- 
burgh Department store, Washing- 
ton, D.C., and vice president-sales 
director of Graphic Arts Service, Inc., 
of Cincinnati. 

* 


Members of the Alton (Ill.) Ki- 
wanis Club recently toured Moll’s 
Bakery at Alton where’ they were 
shown methods of materials handling 
and production. 


David Nathanson, executive vice 
president of Golman Baking Co., 
Dallas, Texas, has been elected vice 
president of the Texas Bakers Assn. 

* 

Ralph B. Morris, New York, joined 
the Quarter Century Club of Stan- 
dard Brands, Inc., on May 16 when 
he completed 25 years of service 
with the company. 
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IMPORTANT MILLING NEWS 


ertevie OFFERS 


HY-KURE 


Revolutionary New Method 
of Supplying Chlorine 
Dioxide For Maturing and 
Bleaching Flour 





ELIMINATES GAS 
GENERATOR 


For information on our complete maturing 
and bleaching service . . . write direct to: 





1125 MERRIAM BLVD naseiinn CITY, KANSAS 
SPECIALISTS IN FLOUR MATURING, 
BLEACHING AND ENRICHMENT 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat. 


We specialize in laboratory controlled 

production of superior Cake, Pastry and 

Oracker Flours from carefully selected 
: wheats. 








That’s Our 
Brand— 


“Golden Loaf’’ 


The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 

TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 








“DIAMOND D”’ 


A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 











‘““RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
‘‘AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








SLOGAN SPECIAL 


4 ahkip “ Oy ” 
SAC aAMKMY Vv Cid FLOAT 


Oklahoma Flour Mills Co. 





THE NEW CENTURY CO. 
3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, tll. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 











Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 





Suner Chief 


High Protein Flour 


GREEN’S MILLING CO. 
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Unitormity 


yours always with... 


ANGELITE—cake flour 


COOKIE KIN G—cookie and dough-up flour 


CRACKER KIN G—cracker sponge flour 


GRAHAM KIN G— 100% soft wheat graham 


PASTRY KING—low viscosity flour 





Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 


La Grange Flours 


La Grange Flours, whether plain or enriched, 
remain the same high standard, dependable 
flours that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the three quarters of 
a century and more of their operation. 


' This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


You can depend 
on LA GRANGE 
FLOUR S 















GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS @ DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 
=. 
6,500,000 
Bushels 
Country ond 
Terminal 









CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 
BLUESTEM and HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 


A Centenmal miiis. inc. ) 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR ) . hae ; 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR * im - gl ' ow 
i oe 
} " | 


\ 














Storage 





NEW SPOKANE _MILt... ONE OF 
THE WORLD’S: MOST“MODERN 


7 
™ 


MILLS AT SPOKANE - WENATCHEE - RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 





CONVENTION CALENDAR 





June 17-19—T he Bakers Associa- 
tion of the Carolinas, the Mayview 
Manor, Blowing Rock, N.C.; Sec., 
Louise Skillman, 2608 Portland Ave., 
Charlotte 6, N.C. 

June 27-July 2—Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers Assn., Manior Rich- 
elieu, Murray Bay, P.Q., Canada; sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 

July 28-31—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn., Greenbrier Hotel, Charleston; 
sec., Edward R. Johnson, 611 Penn- 
sylvania Ave., Charleston. 

Sept. 13-15—Bakers Club of New 
York, Inc., Baltimore Bakers Club, 
Bakers Club of Boston, Central Penn- 
sylvania Bakers Assn., Philadelphia 
Bakers Club, Pittsburgh Bakers 
Courtesy Club, annual golf tourna- 
ment for Lee Marshall Cup, Werners- 
ville, Pa., Galen Hall Hotel and 
Country Club; sec., Philadelphia 
Bakers Club, George Landenberger, 
401 N. Broad St., Philadelphia 8, Pa. 

Sept. 15-17 — Southern Bakers 
Assn., annual production conference, 
Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; 
pres., Benson Skelton, 703 Henry 
Grady Bldg., 26 Cain St., N.W., At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Sept. 22-24 — Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn., Wausau Hotel, Wausau, Wis.; 
exec. sec., Fred H. Laufenburg, 161 
W. Wicconsin Ave., Milwaukee. 

Sept. 29-30—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil, Inc., Annual Fall Conference, Wil- 
liamsburg Lodge and Williamsburg 
Inn, Williamsburg; sec., Harold K. 
Wilker, 5 South 12th St., Richmond, 
Va. 








J. R. McLaughlin 


J.R. McLaughlin Co. 
New Representative 


Of Chicago Metallic 


NORTHFIELD, ILL.—James R. 
McLaughlin, of the J. R. McLaughlin 
Co., Northfield, Ill., has been appoint- 
ed representative for the Chicago Me- 
tallic Manufacturing Co. in upper 
Illinois and Indiana, according to an- 
nouncement by Mr. Jerome H. Debbs, 
company president. 

Mr. McLaughlin has had a broad 
experience in the baking industry 
which qualifies him for the sales of 
Chicago Metallic pans, aluminum foil 
containers, and pan glazing. 

Mr. McLaughlin maintains his of- 
fice at 254 Dickens Road, Northfield, 
Illinois. 


Oct. 17-19—National Bakery Sup. 
pliers Assn., Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago; sec., John W. Allen, J. Ww, 
Allen Co., 110 N. Peoria St., Chi- 
cago 7, Ill. 


Oct. 18-19—Baking Industry Sapnj- 
tation Standards Committee, Sher. 
man Hotel, Chicago; sec., Raymond J, 
Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York 
17, N.Y. 


Oct. 19-23 — American Bakers 
Assn., Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IL; 
sec., Harold Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker 
Dr., Chicago 6, IL 


1958 


Feb. 9-11—Tri-State Bakers Assn, 
Monteleone Hotel, New Orleans, 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


More VA Hospitals 
To Halt Bread 


Production 


WASHINGTON — The Veterans 
Administration took additional steps 
to halt bread production in veterans’ 
hospitals following an earlier clos. 
ing of two hospital bakeries at Tem- 
ple, Texas, and Battle Creek, Mich, 

Now slated for cut-off of produc 
tion as quickly as commercial con 
tracts may be negotiated are vet 
eran hospitals at Kerrville, Texas; 
Mountain Home, Tenn., and Wads- 
worth, Kansas. 

The VA bakeries scheduled for 
similar close out are those in VA 
hospitals at Los Angeles and Lyons, 
N.J. 





VA officials said they expected 
that these cut-offs of production of 
bread at their hospitals would bring 
down a prompt protest from the 
American Legion organization which 
in the most recent issue of its month- 
ly publication entered the fight 
against the close-down of the hospi- 
tal bakeries, indicating that perhaps 
the full force of the big veterans’ or- 
ganization might be brought into the 
controversy even before the close- 
down of the plants could go into 
effect. 








CAHOKIA FLOUR C0. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


for ALL your flout. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 























THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 


COMPANY 
BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 








—— 


en 
. . . . 
Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA, 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 
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Be Proud of Your Job, i 


as We Are of Ours, for ‘ 
“Dread is the 
Staff of Lite” KELLY- 

ERICKSON 


Company, Inc. 





< WS ee | OMAHA 
SO NN ae 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
GIBRALTAR KANSAS BEST 
Flour Flour e 
The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. We Operate 
“In the Heart of Kansas” 

Wichita, Kansas Our Own 
Laboratories 

111 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE Including 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL Pilot Bakery 


ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 

CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. BUFFALO, N.Y. q ad 


POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 






















Many Bakers have found that 
POLAR BEAR has no superior 
in building a quality loaf. You 
can keep your quality high all 
the time with this famous flour. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 








he Choice of the 


Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
MILLING CO. 


Diclreth. Mtiieres 








DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


we BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








Strong, Bakers’ Patents 











. 

SPRING PILOT 
KANSOTA 

KANSAS PILOT 


ROANOKE CITY MILLS, INC. 


“Finest in the South” 
ROANOKE VIRGINIA 
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New Vitamin B-12 
Preparation Now 
Being Marketed 


ST. LOUIS—VitaBusch 12, a new 
vitamin By» preparation made espe- 
cially for the food and pharmaceuti- 
cal industries by a new process de- 
veloped by the research department 
of Anheuser-Busch, Inc., is now on 
the market. 

In announcing the new product, 
Dr. R. J. Sumner, director of the 
central research department for the 
company, pointed out that it fills a 
need for an inexpensive source of vi- 
tamin By». Food processors, he said, 
can use VitaBusch 12 for economi- 
cally enriching baby foods, cereals, 
and for pharmaceutical diet supple- 
ments and tablets. 

The Anheuser-Busch process, Dr. 
Sumner said, may eventually help to 
place B, alongside thiamin, niacin, 
and riboflavin of the B complex group 
as a readily and economically avail- 
able part of our daily food supply. 

By» was originally found in liver 
more than 30 years ago, although it 












| Sweet Cream 
FLOUR Inewerpiece 
3 > re : Encore 
your prime in- Choice pa ene 
it pays fo buy the 
| dependable 8 
_ master milled by 


ennison Co. 


of Quality and Service” 


J.J 






ge, P 15, Minn. 
Telephone FEderal 2-8637 
MILLS AT APPLETON, MINNESOTA 


576 Grain Exch Mi Hi 























You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Flour Mills Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 





RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Successors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, Inc. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 
IONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 

Since 1856 








Michigan Soft Wheat Flours 
Plain or Self Rising 
VOIGT MILLING CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 











films, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


is approximately $3.55. 





MICROFILM EDITION OF THE AMERICAN BAKER 
NOW AVAILABLE 


FOR LIBRARIES AND COMPANIES with microfilm facilities, 
The American Baker is now available in microfilm form, begin- 
ning with volume 18, covering the complete set of issues for the 
year 1950 and continuing through volume 21, for the year 1953. 
Subsequent volumes will be issued annually by University Micro- 


One of the most pressing problems facing all types of 
libraries is that of providing adequate space for a constant 
flood of publications. Periodicals pose an especially difficult 
problem because of their bulk and number. For this reason, many 
libraries and other users of microfilm equipment are substitut- 
ing microfilm editions for their paper copies after the latter have 
passed their period of maximum use. 

The microfilm is in the form of positive microfilm, furnished 
on suitably labeled metal reels, each covering an entire volume. 
Orders should be addressed to University Microfilms, 313 N. 
First Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. The cost of each yearly edition 








was not assigned its name by scien- 
tists until as recently as 1948. Before 
development of the Anheuser-Busch 
process, it was recovered from by- 
products of antibiotic production. Its 
wholesale price was $100,000 a pound 
because of extensive extraction and 
purification procedures. 








Willian E. Derrick 


William E. Derrick 
Dies In Holland 


NEW YORK—William E. Derrick, 
founder and president of the William 
E. Derrick Co., here, died May 30 of 
a heart attack in Amsterdam, the 
Netherlands. He was 59. 

Mr. Derrick was in Europe on a 
business trip, accompanied by his 
wife, Mrs. Marion Chase Derrick. 
His body was flown to New York for 
a funeral service and then to Minne- 
apolis for burial. 

A former vice president of Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Mr. 
Derrick had been with the Pillsbury 
company for 30 years. In 1951, he 
resigned to become vice president of 
the Standard Milling Co. 

Two years later, Mr. Derrick 
formed the company that bears his 
name. It acts as a manufacturers’ 
agent specializing in the sales of 
flour and other ingredients to the 
baking industry. 

Mr. Derrick saw military service 
on the Mexican border and served 
as a sergeant in the Army overseas 
during World War I. He was a mem- 
ber of the Sleepy Hollow Country 
Club and a director of the Bakers 
Club, Inc., of New York. 


A member of the New York As- 
sociation of Flour Distributors for 
many years, he was president of the 
organization for two terms, 1939-40. 
His home was Scarborough, N. Y. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Educational Committee 
Of AIB Appoints 2 


Additional Members 


CHICAGO — Two representatives 
of the baking and allied industries 
have been added to the educational 
committee of the American Institute 
of Baking, according to Louis E. Cas- 
ter, AIB chairman. They are David 
M. Levitt and R. F. See. 

Mr. Levitt is president of DCA 
Food Industries, Inc. formerly 
Doughnut Corporation of America, 
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WANT aps 


v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25, 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication, 
Situation Wanted advertisements wil] 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 





HELP WANTED 


—_— ee 
SALES REPRESENTATIVES WANTED — 
A-1 side line product for sales 1 senta- 








Sc v 





tives now calling on the manu icturing 
trade. “Cholmonds,”’ the new taste tempt- 
ing chocolate almond bits which have 
found ready acceptance in the baking 
ice cream and confectionery fields, now 
selling nationally. Write California Copn- 
fection Co » O. Box 190-A Beverly 


Hills, Cal. 





Experienced Food Technologist— 
Chemist 


Sales position—working with the 
food industries on new products and 
product improvements. 


Excellent opportunity for an ex- 
perienced food technologist, food or 
cereal chemist. 

All replies confidential. 


Mr. P. W. Bauman 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO. 
710 N. 12th Bivd. St. Louis 1, Mo. 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








aa EEEREEEE TE v 


Ae cae 

WANT TO BUY OR BUY INTO GOING 
Midwest brokerage business: Flour, feed, 
food products or allied lines. Have wide 
acquaintance in trade and good record 


in sales and management. First contact 
through third party if you prefer for your 
protection. Address Ad No. 2800, The 
American Baker, 612 Board of Trad 
Bidg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v —— 
READ MIXER, 5 YEARS 


old, stainless steel bowl and bow! ends 
3-phase. Perfect condition. F.o.b, Phila 
delphia, $4,000. Amoroso Baking Co., 650 
Haverford Ave., Philadelphia 31, Pa. 











TWO BARREL 





FOR SALE—TWO 90° ECONOMY EQUIP 





ment company 48” belt turns, 75 ft. of # 
belting complete with frame and drive 
About years old, excellent condition 
Priced very reasonably. Contact Becket 
Pretzel Bakeries, Inc., 2441 West Baltt 
more St., Baltimore 23, Md., for furthe 


information. 





BAKERIES FOR SALE 
Memoria v ee ar TE 
MODERN, ESTABLISHED, GROWING BE 


tail bakery—Over $110,000 gross. Sell al# 
meats, dairy products. Fully equipped 
Good money maker. Will be your best & 
vestmert. Poor health forces sale. Write 
Bartz Bakery, 1532 N. Telegraph, Dear 
born, Mich. 








a 


FOR SALE—ONE OF THE FINEST BE 
tail shops, well established with lem 
term lease, including apartment. Gree, 
ing approximately $100,000. Modern, fully 
equipped. Excellent buy at $25,000. Sp 
cializing in pastries and decorated cakes 
Owner retiring. Home Bakery, 337 Vit 
ginia St., Vallejo, Cal. 

— 





and Mr. See is an executive of Camp 
bell-Taggart Associated Bakeries. 
The committee was formed in 1% 








to advise the institute on currell 
educational needs in the baking al 
allied industries, and to suggest wal 
in which the Institute can fulfill the 
needs. Its chairman is Harold 
Mitchell. 
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RODNEY flours have proved their 
merits in dozens of America’s 
leading bakeries over many years. 
These famous flours are backed 
by expert milling, careful labora- 
tory supervision, premium wheats 
of the highest quality ... and most 
of all by our determination to pro- 
duce flours of outstanding perfor- 
mance. Add up these factors and 








you will, as so many bakers do, 
pick RODNEY flours for your 
baking needs. 
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EY MILLING GOMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, U.S.A. 


22,000 CWTS. DAILY CAPACITY + 5,750,000 BUSHELS STORAGE 
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The J. Spang Baking Co., Cleve- 
jand, Ohio, recently discontinued its 
house to house deliveries and will 
henceforth distribute its baked foods 
through grocery stores. 

* 

Mr. and Mrs. E. E. Hill, Clinton, 
Iowa, have purchased the DeWitt 
(lowa) Bakery from Frank Vosotka. 
Mr. Hill has had 25 years experience 
as a baker. 

* 


Attendance totaled approximately 
1,600 for the Weisbrod Home Bakery 
anniversary celebration and open 
house recently at Princeton, Minn. 


Remodeling has been completed at 
Strande’s Bakery, Northwood, N.D., 
according to the owner, Marvin 
Strande. 

* 


The Albert Lea Baking Co., Al- 
bert Lea, Minn., has been sold to 
Hugh H. Brown by the former owner, 
Arthur E. Lee. The new owner is the 
son of Joseph Brown, proprietor of 
Brownies Bake Shop at Albert Lea. 

* 

Omar, Inc., will open a bakery out- 
let in the new Maple Crest Shopping 
Center at Kokomo, Ind., one of 24 
firms planning to lease quarters in 
the center. 

* 


Wortham Baking Co., Hugo, Okla., 
has sold its wholesale bread equip- 
ment and trucks to the Shipley Bak- 
ing Co., McAlester, Okla. 

2 


Mary Lou’s Pastry Shop, Tulsa, 
Okla., has opened a retail store at 4th 
and Boston, Tulsa. 


* 

Allen’s Bakery, Ltd., has been in- 
corporated with capitalization of $25,- 
000. Registered offices of the firm are 
on Fraser Street, Quesnel, B.C., Cana- 
da, 


The Jacob Engelhardt Bakery, 424 
32nd St., Union City, N.J., has been 
sold to Charles Teuchtler of Jersey 
City. 

* 


A new doughnut shop has been 
opened in Monroe, Wis., by Harold 
Larson of Freeport, Wis. 

* 


The Morsel Bakery, Dickinson, 
N.D., has been sold to Marvin A. 
Moos, New Salem, N.D., and renamed 
the Baker Boy Bake Shop. Mr. Moos 
plans to move some equipment to 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
— MERCHANTS 
Cage Gzeot Worse Elevator 
Wolcott & a 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 















DAVID HARUM 
BAKERS FLOUR 
From Nebraska’s 
Choice Winter Wheat 


LEXINGTON MILL & ELEV. CO. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 





— 


Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 


THE WILLIS NORTON 
co 


MPANY 
WICHITA, KANSAS 
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The Donut Hole, a new shop, has 
been opened at 677 S. Colorado Blvd., 
Denver, by Paul and Fred Finberg, 
formerly of Houston, Texas. 

oe 

Faber’s Bakery, Inc., Hamilton, 

Ohio, has opened a bakery featuring 


Giugng the Baker’s Doorbell 


Dickinson from the Baker Boy at 
Hebron, N.D. 





frozen foods in the Town and Coun- 
try Shopping Center. 
* 


F. Leonard Rego has opened a new 
$60,000 bakery in Honolulu, Hawaii, 
and will specialize in Portuguese 
baked foods. The firm will be named 
Leonard's Bakery. 


The Laurel Biscuit Co., 1227 Oak- 


55 


ridge Dr., Dayton, Ohio, has sold its 
cake and pie division to Leonard E. 


Diehl, according to E. H. Swaim, 
president. Plans are to expand 
Laurel’s cookie division, said Mr. 
Swaim. 

* 


Romer’s Bakery, 130 E. 5th Ave., 
Mount Dora, Fla., was recently open- 


ed for business by Mr. and Mrs. 
Eugene Romer, formerly of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. Mr. Romer has been in 
the bakery business 30 years. 


a 
The Francois Pastries Inc., with a 
capitalization of $50,000 and head- 
quarters in Watertown, N.Y., is the 





A RECOGNIZED MARK OF EXCELLENCE FOR SEVENTY-NINE YEARS 








You can't beat the HUNTER combination of 
selected country run wheats, carefully tested for 


superior baking properties, and skillful milling 


technique—that's the cornerstone of flour quality 
anytime. HUNTER flours will prove it in your 


bakery. 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO, 


WELLINGTON, KANSAS 
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ONLY THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY 
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Baking Publications: 


NEW MANUAL FOR BAKERS By Joseph Amendola 
Will be wanted by every baker for his own use and in teaching his 
helpers. Recipes are arranged step-by-step with careful instructions, 
and cover all yeast made products, cakes, cookies, pies, puddings, 
icings and frostings, fillings, assorted pastries and desserts. Fifty 
illustrations of methods, finished products and charts. The author 
has been an instructor in baking, cake decorating and ice carving 
at the Culinary Institute of America in New Haven, Conn., since 
1950. He has tested all formulas in this book for taste, cost, and 
acceptance by the public. They are particularly designed for young 
bakers on the job, for instructors in vocational schools and super- 
visors of baking apprentices. 160 pages .........ceccceccccees $5.00 


BAKING SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY 
By E. J. Pyler, and staff of Siebel Institute of Technology 
In two volumes of over 800 pages. A good source of reference for 
the bakery production man, baking chemist, cereal chemist. Well 








recommended by authorities in the field ...................- $15.00 
SCIENCE AND PRACTICES OF BREADS AND 
ROLLS MANUFACTURE By John C. Summers 


Mr. Summers is manager of the Oklahoma School of Baking, 
formerly with the Baking School of Dunwoody Industrial Institute. 
A splendid guide to practical BOMETS ....cccccrcccccccscsce $3.75 


SCIENCE AND PRACTICES OF CAKE, PIE, COOKIE, 
PASTRY AND VARIETY BREADS MANUFACTURE (1955) 
By John C. Summers 


A new book by Mr. Summers, a companion to his book on Breads 


Se Ge I o.oo 6.6. b eweecsoccnseceeccawens cunesent $4.75 
BAKERY MATERIALS AND METHODS By Albert R. Daniel 
500 pages of sound information covering bread and cake produc- 
CD. | oc/d.orn ink JOO REERAbE ORE eekbateeebicee tin esKdaneiees $5.00 








BASIC SCIENCE FOR BAKERY STUDENTS 
by P. S. Jewell, H. Mulholland and 8S. F. Everiss 
A new book, in which is explained the principles of chemistry, 
physics and biology upon which the practical operations of the 
bakery trade are based. Theory and practice combined, with 
experiments suggested for student to check upon the theory. An 
appendix for teachers, explaining use of the instruments and making 
SE Ie BI i 6 6d 0 60-9:4:0. 0.0 0-0050%00 8605s heesnneeceen $4.00 
THE BAKERY TRADE AS A CAREER By Albert R. Daniel 
For students and bakers who wish to become master craftsmen. 
A. R. Daniel has written many accepted books for the baking 
MOIS en icdwenanvwebicevesi0bhesrsabarvarnnseeceeceks ooee ee 


MODERN BAKERY MANAGEMENT By F. Boreham 
New, 1954. Of exceptional value in successful bakery management. 
Of assistance before, during and after training and as a guide and 
reference for the established bakery manager ................ $2.00 


BREADMAKING—ITS PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE (3rd edition) 

By Edmund B. Bennion 
An Oxford University Press book, dealing with the production of 
bread in plant bakeries. Bread recipes are given. Revised sections 
on fermentation, hydrogen concentration and colloidal formation of 
dough. Chapters on machinery and ovens are extended to include 
chapters on bakery construction, air condition, bakery organization, 
costs, etc. The author is British and his treatment of the subject 
x Se OS Te IE. 6 cdcecaccdaddccwaddenscaenseee $7.20 


VIENNA BREAD—and Continental Breads de luxe 
By Victor F. A. Richter 
Full details and clear instructions for the making of all kinds of 
Vienna, French and Continental Fancy Breads, Rolls, Fermented 
Pastries and Specialties De Luxe. Fully illustrated art paper, cloth 
DEE, nck ee tend cddnddehe bon ew sun deadedetebeeeseunaannel $4.50 


PASTRIES (Revised 2d Edition) By “Nirvana” 
Promises to be even more popular than the first edition. Chapters on 
raised pies and Cornish pastries; miscellaneous recipes for flapjacks, 
butter crunch, othellos, oven pancakes, etc. Fully illustrated, on art 
paper, and stoutly bound in leather cloth. Valuable reference book 
for confectioners and pastry COOKS ...00ccccccccccecccccceces $5.00 


EXHIBITION GOODS By L. O. Smith 
Bakers hoping to gain publicity and increased trade by entering cake 
exhibitions will benefit by this work which tells how to produce the 
baked goods judges are looking for ............ececcececeece $7.00 

PIE MARCHES ON By Monroe Boston Strause 
Step-by-step details in producing pies of the very highest quality are 
included in this 328-page book. Formulas for 82 different pies are 
included, with several variations of some .............eeee00: $5.00 











COMMERCIAL CAKE DECORATION By “Nirvan 
Practical and most of the designs can be reproduced very quickly 
A great assistance to the worker in sugar. 3d edition, with new ide, 
WE BI occ ie cicceweiecnweccpresinsctvedaceusencececacvan $2.5) 


DECORATED CAKES & CONFECTIONERY By “Nirvany’ 
This new work opens up a wide field for all who are interested it 
cake decorating. Supplies designs and procedure for a wide variety 
of decorated confectionery, such as Torten, Gateaux, Short Breag 
Simnel Cakes, show pieces and Easter Eggs. Fifteen Chapters, 14 
69: ah0 knees 60 ¥en ance weaned eeeeeeabnte tee $6.4 


THE REASON WHY By Albert R. Dania 
Practical answers to everyday bakeshop questions. Third editio, 
of this popular reference book for students. Revised in light of use. 
See Ce WOE GD 6 cotta set iedceéensvereseeenerincl $1.50 


MORE REASONS WHY By Albert R. Danid 
A second revised edition of this companion volume to “The Reaso, 
Why.” To those just entering the Bakery Trade, it is essential they 
should know why this or that is done, or happens, or is not done, or 
does not happen. This book, with “The Reason Why,” provides ap 
excellent source of valuable and useful information .......... $150 


HANDBOOK FOR ROUTE SALES EXECUTIVES (1955) 

By Fred De Armoni 
This volume covers all the factors of route sales work. The 
industry is especially emphasized in it. It deals with all the tech. 
niques of establishing routes, controlling salesmen, marketing 
studies, sales manuals, sales contests, recording problems, transpor. 
tation problems. A valuable help to bakers that have one or many 
routes for retail store selling. 276 pages, cloth bound .......... $6.00 


SALESMEN IN THE MAKING (1956) By Fred De Armoni 
A conference manual and textbook for training wholesale route 
salesmen. Part I is the conference manual, and part II the textbook 
for the route salesmen. Part II is bound separately as a 128 page 
book if desired, “The Way of a Winner” and offered at $2.50 each. 
A complete program of 13 sales meetings. Interest-stimulating de. 
vices are introduced. Plastic, looseleaf binding, 239 pages ....$5.00 


SELLING SENSE FOR THE ROUTE SALESMAN 
By Fred De Armoné 

A new publication written especially for the route salesman ani 
managers interested in this method of distribution ............ $3.50 


ADVANCED PIPING AND CAKE DESIGN By “Nirvana” 
Designed for the baker who wishes to expand his creative designing 
and master a classic technique, this 135-page illustrated volume con- 
tains chapters on lettering and design ............ee+.ee008: $4.50 


THE COMPLETE PATTISSIER 
Another volume dealing with European pastry delicacies, this work 
contains almost 1,500 formulas, with sections on yeast cakes, 
meringues, and pastries in addition to confectionery ......... $10.00 


BAKERS DICTIONARY By Albert R. Daniel 
With supplement by J. H. Macadam. The first dictionary for the 
SN Se I GE ciiicericcccdacecnecesaverersucensaee $3.50 


DAY-BY-DAY BOOK 
Originally developed by John M. Hartley, and in use by bakers for 
thirty years. Consists of a sufficient number of sheets to take care 
of a full year’s operations, with a binder of capacity to hold that 
number of sheets. It is a simplified system of bookkeeping for the 
retail baker, providing practically all the records he needs for 
efficient operation, and the required information for income ta 
purposes. It is modernized to meet present necessities, somewhat 
changed in format from earlier editions, and in loose-leaf form. .$12. 


Service Publications of The American Baker: 


THE BAKESHOP TROUBLE SHOOTER By A. J. Vander Voort 
One of the classic publications for the baker, prepared by an expert! 
in his field, now in its fifth printing. An invaluable aid in —_ 
production problems almost as rapidly as they occur ......-+- $1.00 


THE BAKESHOP FORMULA BOOK—Cakes and Pastries 
Another book by A. J. Vander Voort, and a handy source of up-te 
date and practical formulas on the production of cakes and pastries 
with which the baker can increase sales and improve his products 
GE nncccseciekuseussnbhhsdsbeerkeneekae Se sei ee $1.0 

THE BAKESHOP FORMULA BOOK—Breads, Rolis and Cookies 


Companion book to the Bakeshop Formula Book—Cakes and Pas 
tries. The title and Mr. Vander Voort’s treatment of the a 


June, 





recommend it to bakers, large and small ..........--+-++++99 


Reader Service Department 
The American Baker 
ORDER FROM P.O. Box 67 


Minneapolis |, Minn. 
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GOMEC 
Western Wheat 


belly Capacity 6,000 Cwt. 


MOISTURE A PLENTY NOW 
for the 1957 Wheat Crop 


There were times during the fall and winter when some were doubtful 
—but not Nebraska Wheat Farmers. 


Invariably Mother Nature provides ample moisture during the grow- 
ing season, so necessary to a bountiful July Harvest. 


This year is no exception—Prospects are good for the 1957 Nebraska 
Wheat Crop. 


GOOCH'S BEST 
Identical 
Performance F LO U RS 
AKSARBEN JUMBO GOLD NUGGET WHOLE WHEAT 
Spring Wheat High Protein Spring Clear Spring Clear Hi-Protein Spring 


GoocH MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
Elevator Space 4,000,000 Bu. 
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name of a new baking concern in- 
corporated under New York State 
laws. The directors are Horace and 
Veronica M. Vachon and Francis J. 
Angerer. 
s 

W. B. Prichett and B. W. Helbig 
have opened the new Parkdale Pas- 
try Shop in Parkdale Plaza Shopping 
Center, Corpus Christi, Texas. 


& 

The New York Bakery, 228 Liberty 
St., Utiea, has been formally re- 
opened following an extensive re- 
modeling program and expansion of 
store space. Benjamin Rosenblum, 
founder and president of the 55-year- 
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old business, is assisted by his sons, 
Jerry, vice president, and Hershel, 
secretary-treasurer. 


Girling Bakery, Ltd., 10349 97th 
St., Edmonton, Alberta, Canada, has 
been incorporated. 


Clarke’s Bakery, 72712 Hope St., 
Providence, R.1., has been sold to 
Samuel Guttin and Stanley Kaplan. 
The new owners have just enlarged 
the building and installed a new oven 
and boiler. Mr. Guttin has for a num- 
ber of years been associated with his 
brother, Alex Guttin, in the opera- 
tion of Guttin Bakeries. The Clarke 


bakery was operated for many years 
by Arthur Clarke and, during recent 
years, by his son-in-law, J. William 
Dorian. 
© 

The Green-Freeman Baking Co., 
Inc., has been opened in Boston as a 
wholesale and retail operation spe- 
cializing in Jewish baked foods. Op- 
erators are Abraham Elman and 
David Greenman. 


Charles Pomfret has taken over 
the Home Bakery, 1270 Pleasant St., 
Fall River, Mass., formerly operated 
by his uncle, Joseph Pomfret. This 
is the third bakery in the Pomfret 
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EVERY FEATURE 
for Outstanding 
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CHase 


MULTIWALL BAG 
SEWN VALVE 


None Better 
for Flour! 









m/w MULTIWALL PAPER BAGS 


‘Cnuase 


customers. 





Multiwall Bags, like everything else, should be right 
for the job—right for you. Anything less wastes your 
time and dollars, means loss and inconvenience to 


That’s why Chase supplies Multiwalls in such 
wide variety, in so many types and constructions 

. . why the many Chase options—in papers, tapes, 
sewing—permit precise, money-saving selection. 


Chase recommendations are backed by 110 years 


of bag-making progress . . 
tion. It’s wise to specify “Chase” for dependable 


. of service and satisfac- 


Look to Chase, too, for small paper bags, 
burlap bags, cotton bags, smart pretty- 
prints. Make Chase your bag-packaging 
headquarters. 


Multiwalls—for uniformity, durability, attractive 
bag printing . . . reliable shipment. 


CHASE BAG COMPANY 
General Sales Offices: 309 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago6, Ill. 


32 Coast-fo-Coast Bag Plants and Sales Offices—a Nationwide Staff of Bag Specialists 
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For the Biggest and Best. 
NEW YORK IS NEXT! 


| The 1958 CONVENTION and EXPOSITION Of 


The Associated 
RETAIL BAKERS OF AMERICA 


~\_ THE CONVENTION — HOTEL NEW YORKER 
] THE EXPOSITION — TRADE SHOW BLDG, 
| THE TIME — APRIL 27-30, 1958 
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chain. The others are Chic Pomfret; 
Bakery, 212 Rock St., Fall River, anj 
the Tiverton Bakery at 41 Main Rg 
Tiverton, R.I. 

* 


The Madrona Bakery, former) 
Dorsett Bakery, located for man 
years at 1127 34th Ave., Seattle, has 
been moved from the Madrona ae) 
trict to 3207 Beacon Ave. The owner 
are Mr. and Mrs. C. K. Butcher. 

2 

Mr. and Mrs. William Rasmussen 
whose Dutch Maid Bakery, Goshen, 
Ind., was badly damaged in a fir 
have announced that the bakery 
to be remodeled and reopened as) 
soon as work on it is completed. 


Joseph Ejichner and Louis Kay 
New York, are the new owners f 
Cleveland-Bilsky Baking Co., now 
known as Bilsky Bakeries. Mr. Eich, 
ner also owns Sutter Baking Shop 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 

* 


Al Kimble, for many years with 
Swift & Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., hag 
moved to Lakeland, Fla., where he 
will establish a bakery in the new 
Publix Super Market at Sarasota. 

e 


Nat Alterman, Providence, RI 
manager of Dunkin’ Donuts, ha: 
opened a second retail bakery anj 
snack bar at 630 Reservoir Ave 
Cranston, R.I. 





Mims Bakery, Jacksonville, Fla, 
has opened its third shop. J. R. Mi 
is the owner and operator. ) 

& 

Meyer’s Bakery, Hot Springs, Ark. 
has moved to new quarters at 7 
Hobson Ave. 





Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Normai 
Millersburg, Ohio, have purchased 
the Mount Gilead Bakery from th 
former owner, Ralph Primmer, ant 
will open it under the name of Nor 
man’s Bakery. Mr. Norman has bee! 
associated with his father, Jamé 
Norman, in the bakery business 1 
Millersburg for the past three years 

Riley’s Bakery at Marion, Ohie 
has completed a program of 
modeling. 


















HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 





— 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. 
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Celebrates 50th 


Anniversary 


BOONTON, N.J.—E. F. Drew & 
Co., Inc., one of America’s leading 
producers of vegetable oil special- 
ties, commemorated “Fifty Years of 
Progress” with a series of open house 
tours of the firm’s spacious manufac- 
turing facilities here recently. 

The initial event in the golden an- 
niversary celebration was a luncheon 
at the Knoll Golf Club, Boonton, at- 
tended by approximately 100 state, 
county and municipal officials, busi- 
ness leaders, Drew executives and 
representatives of the press. 

J. B. Flint, a Drew official, acted as 
toastmaster at the luncheon and D. A. 
Coape-Arnold, executive vice presi- 
dent of the firm, welcomed the guests 
and extended greetings on behalf of 
the company. Prior to the luncheon, 
the group was conducted through sev- 
eral sections of the plant by repre- 
sentatives of the various divisions. 

The celebration featured ‘‘employ- 
ees’ day” in the morning and ‘“‘com- 
munity day” in the afternoon. 

The tours stressed operations of the 
edible oils division, largest division of 
the firm, which handles coconut oil, 
hydrogenated coconut oil, coconut 
butter and its all-hydrogenated vege- 
table shortening. 
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Perfect Fariner - 


AT COFFEE TIME 





been rn tacten Smo, oe 
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JUNE PROMOTION — Durkee Fa- 
mous Foods has released a special 
promotional kit for the slow summer 
months, “Toffee Nut Confection 
Roll.” The roll has a caramel-type 
filling. Durkee is offering to bakers, 
without cost, a kit containing full 
color illustrations, such as the one 
pictured here, on window banners, 
and self-standing easel cards in an 
attractive table setting, along with 
materials for convenient newspaper 
and handbill advertising. 








All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 


of the fine art of quality baking! They’re a 
result of controlled milling, in which the 
laboratory technician had a bigger part than 
the mill hand. Pre-testing makes the differ- 
ence in uniformly fine, Flour Mills of 
America flours. 





Flour mills 6 Amtico, du. 


KANSAS CITY + ST. LOUIS * ALVA - ROSEDALE 














Exceptional Bakery Flours 
NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


Capacity 3,700 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 2,250,000 Bus. 





J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. &* tours. 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 














“Roche” “BLODGETT’S” RYE stcxwuear 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 

















TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 
process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 
bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 


facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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Report on Dietary 
Levels in U.S. 
Published 


WASHINGTON The average 
amount of food brought into Ameri- 
can kitchens can supply families with 
more than enough calories and eight 
of the most oe nutrients, ac- 
cording to a U. S. Departme nt of Agri- 
culture report, “Dietary Levels of 
Households in the U.S.” 

This publication is the most recent 
in a series presenting the results of a 
USDA survey of U.S. food consump- 
tion, made in the spring of 1955. The 
study covered food used up in one 
week by 6,000 homes throughout the 
country, but no allowances were made 
for food discarded as waste. 

Rising levels of real income and 
greater public understanding of the 
importance of good diet have done 
much to improve American eating 
patterns. In a previous large-scale 
survey, made in 1936, one third of the 
diets studied was classed as poor. 
Today probably as few as a tenth of 
U.S. households have diets that would 
be considered poor by 1936 standards. 

Iron and three of the B vitamins 
thiamine, niacin, and _ riboflavin 
have shown outstanding increases 
since 1936. The bread and flour en- 
richment program begun in the early 
1940's has helped bring more of these 
nutrients into the nation’s diets. In- 
creased consumption of milk and 
meat has meant higher levels of cal- 
cium and protein, as well as B vita- 
mins. 

Not all households had food sup- 
plies that provided families with the 
nutrient levels recommended by the 
National Research Council. But since 
these allowances provide safety mar- 
gins for most nutrients, families 
whose diets fell short of the recom- 
mendations were not necessarily suf- 
fering from malnutrition. 

In about a third of the households, 
diets did not meet calcium recommen- 
dations, usually because they did not 
contain enough milk. Because con- 
sumption of vitamin-C-rich fruits and 
vegetables was too low, a quarter of 
the households surveyed were not get- 
ting enough of this vital nutrient. But 
90% of the households got at least 
two-thirds of the allowances for cal- 
cium and vitamin C, and more than 

% got at least two thirds of rec- 
ommended amounts of the other nu- 
trients studied—protein, iron, thia- 
min, niacin, riboflavin and vitamin A. 

Compared with urban diets, farm 
diets per person contained more milk, 
grain products, fats and oils and 
sugars, and provided more calories 
and more of all nutrients studied ex- 
cept vitamins A and C. 
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Wallace Building 
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COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 








Thompson Flour Products Co. 
Room 711 Graybar Building 
420 Lexington Avenue 
New York 17, New York 
Telephone No. LExington 2-2754, 2-2755 


Francis M. Franco 


FLOUR 


421 Seventh Ave. 
New York, New York 
LAckawanna 4-3795 


J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


26 Broadway Room 948 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
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S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


26 Broadway New York 4, New York 


FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy.. NEW YORK5,N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St.; Malden, Mass. 
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BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn K]ILOUR powestic 


410 Wilford Building 
33rd and Arch Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








JOHN F. REILLY 
FLOUR 


26 Broadway New York 4, N. Y. 


Room 1536 


GiLBert JACKSON 
Company, Inc. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Board of Trade Bidg. - Baltimore *-0338 


“The Clearing House For Clears” 





Andrew De Lisser 


pomestic FLQY R exrort 


475 Fifth Ave. New York, N.Y. 








Va Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 





WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. 


Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. New York 














KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 








NAtional 2-3344—2-3345 
E.. J. BURKE & COMPANY _ 


FLOUR ano CORN MEAL 


E. J. BURKE 





Monumental Building 
6120 W. North Ave. 
CHICAGO 339, ILL. 


HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


an FLOUR ceaces 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO. ILL. 
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The Montgomery Company 
R. H. MONTGOMERY 
FLOUR BROKERS 
BALTIMORE 1-3362 

21 W. 10TH ST. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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ys California Milling Corporation, Los Angeles, California doubled capacity to 4,000 sacks with its most recently erected mill in the United States. 


WHEN CALIFORNIA MILLING CORPORATION 
DOUBLED ITS CAPACITY 
it chose W&T Flour Treatment 


When the California Milling Corporation recently doubled its 
daily capacity to 4000 sacks it continued its use of Wallace & Tier- 
nan’s products and services... 


» The Dyox® process—chlorine dioxide gas generated in 
situ...fresh, sharp, of controlled constant strength. 

» Beta Chlora® units— individual stream control of chlo- 
rine gas. 

e NA Feeders—mill-proved performance in applying No- 
vadelox® and “N-Richment-A.”® 

e Wallace & Tiernan’s experience and technical knowledge 
of flour treatment to aid in the expanded operations. 


The California Milling Corporation is only one of the many mill- 
ing companies using W&T Flour Treatment. If your mill is not one 
of these, investigate the advantages of Wallace & Tiernan’s complete 
flour service. 





A battery of W&T Novadel Feeders, feeding Nova- 
delox® for optimum color removal and best color dress. 







NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


25 MAIN STREET. BELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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pip, 


some of the 
finest wheat 


in America!” 


‘ 
( arl Amstrup, Assistant Director of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, goes over a test plot of wheat with “‘Mr. American Farmer.” 
‘*Mr. American Farmer” was selected to represent all the farmers 
throughout the country who help start the process of ‘“‘“From 
Field to Flour.” 

**Yes Sir!” “Mr. American Farmer” come along on a tour 
and follow your grain, see the care the King Midas People take 
as they speed it on its way to the completed product. 

King Midas depends on quality—to do this we work closely 
with farmers, agricultural agents and 4-H groups. 

It is our obligation at King Midas to buy the finest wheat 
obtainable. But, we do not stop here, we work constantly to 
improve the strain of wheat and determine methods to upgrade 
the quality. 


s Sir!...I grow 
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FLOUR MILLS 


MINNEAPOLIS “QP MINNESOTA 
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Your 
COMMUNITY CHEST 
contribution 
is serving every day 
throughout 1957 














